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Have You Told Your Friends About 
the Glad Game? 


The Game of Pollyanna 


(, Remember, we will give to club 


workers who get subscriptions for us 


—October, 1913, to January, 1915, 
for $1.00: 


10 subscribers, an autographed copy of 
Pollyanna. 


25 subscribers, an autographed copy of 
Pollyanna and a choice of any two recent 
novels. 


50 subscribers, an autographed copy of 
Pollyanna and a choice of one set of Standard 
Authors, Dickens, Hugo, Dumas, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Stevenson or Kipling. 


Address 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


By VAUGHAN KESTER By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of ** The Prodigal Judge,”’ etc. Author of “* Pollyooly,”’ etc. 


THE HAND OF THE MIGHTY THE TERRIBLE TWINS 
Bound to find a large audience. $1.35 net. The most fetching children Mr. Jepson has written 
3 BURGESS about. Pictures by Hanson Booth, $1.25 net. 
Author of “* The Heart Line,” etc. By MARIE VAN VORST 


LOVE IN A HURRY Author of ** The Girl From His Town,” ete. 
A courtship that’s a roaring comedy. AMANDA OF THE MILL 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. Alive with the deepest human feeling. $1.35 net. 
By JANE BUNKER By WILLIAM R. HEREFORD 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND WHEN FOOLS RUSH IN 


An ingenious novel of mystery and fun. An exquisite romance where love laughs at locksmiths. 
Pictures by Bracker. $1.25 net. Illustrated by George O. Baker. $1.00 net. 


"OF THE. 
MIGHTY 


Vaughan 
Kester 


The BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY © 


NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





JOAN THURSDAY 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The soul-story of a New York shop girl who 
achieved fame as an actress, representing Mr. 
Vance’s most important contribution to Amer- 
ican fiction. 


Illustrated by Cesare. $1.30 net; by mail, $1.41 


THE GRINGOS MARAMA 
By B. M. BOWER By RALPH STOCK 


A romance of California in the days of A vivid and dramatic romance of the 
49, by the author of ‘‘Lonesome Land,’’ etc. | South Sea Islands. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


Oppenheim in a new vein scores again! 


The Double Life of Mr. Alfred Burton 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


Mr. Oppenheim has never written a more entertaining story than this clever 
comedy. Whether or not you are a regular Oppenheim reader don’t miss this! 


Fully illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36 


THE JOY OF YOUTH | THE EYE OF DREAD 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS By PAYNE ERSKINE 


A story of art and Italy displaying Phill- An unusual story of love and mystery by 
pott’s literary talent at its best. the author of ‘‘ The Mountain Girl.’’ 


$1.30 net; by mail, $1.41 Illustrated. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.46 


FRE coe-monae 


A captivating story of a beautiful Egyptian maiden who married 
Ali the Fool and then fooled many wise men. 


Illustrated in color. $1.35 net; by mail, $1.48 


One of the Big Novels of the Year 


THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Pronounced by the critics ‘‘even better than ‘The Broad High- 


way.’ ” : ‘ 
Fully illustrated. $1.40 net; by mail, $1.52 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CAUGHT ON A FLOOD 
OF WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


HALL CAINE’S 


GREATEST NOVEL 


The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me 


Hall Caine 194% Being the Story of Mary O’Neill 
Now in Its Third Large Printing 


This wonderful romance is being read and discussed in every community of con- 
sequence. It is the Book of the Year,—one of those rare novels which appeals to 
people in every walk of life. The startling revelations of Mary O’Neill form a love 
story for all the world and for all time, in which Hall Caine has presented a remark- 
able analysis of the modern marriage. It reveals the relation of Man to Woman 
from the Cradle to the Grave. 


$1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50. 


A New Novel by E. F. BENSON 


Thorley Weir 


12mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50, 

Mr. Benson holds an enviable position among English writers. His novels are 
remarkable for their lucidity of expression as well as their depth of insight into human 
relations. This story is both grave and gay, and Mr. Benson talks well about things 
that really matter. Each new book from his pen finds him writing for a deservedly 
increasing audience. 


Diana Ardway 


By VAN ZO POST 


Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
This strong, unconventional love-story is a tale of primitive passions in modern 
characters. The author pictures scenes and people with startling frankness. It is a 
riot of life and love, bubbling over with wit, quick in action. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY oataceipnia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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First Printing, 150,000 copies, sold 
two weeks before publication. 


Second Printing, 50,000 copies, 
sold two weeks after publication. 


press. 


LADDIE 


—a true blue story 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER, Author of ‘‘ Freckles,”’ 
**A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ ‘‘ The Harvester.”’ 


A wonderful record for a book, one which 
even the publishers—with the knowledge 
that Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s other books had 
reached the three million mark—did not 
quite anticipate. “Laddie,” goes to the 
heart of a vast reading public because it 


| sala ceil ae is true to life, a picture of genuine Amer- 


ican people—people who love their homes; who figure 


neither in newspaper nor divorce court; who are the source 

of the real vitality of the nation. Reviewers everywhere 
voice the sentiment of the N. Y. Sun. 

“The people in it are real and genuine, differing 

but little in character and surroundings from the 

healthy, decent Americans the whole country has 

bred from the beginning. It is a song of thanks- 

giving for home which everyone will appreciate. 

Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, Net $1.35. Leather, Net $1.75 


—— =. — — — aan 


Published by DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Publishers 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


The WAY of 
AMBITION 


By Robert Hichens 


Author of “* The Garden of Allah” 

A new sort of Hichens novel—pleasing and 
idealistic as well as dramatic and strong. A 
young composer cares for nothing but his art. 
His wife struggles for his outward success. The 
intense developments in London and New York, 
and in the beautiful ‘‘Garden of Allah”’ country, 
sound the deep places in emotion and character, 
and make a novel of fine significance. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.48 


ANNE, ACTRESS 


By Juliet G. Sager 


This novel of the stage by a former actress tells 
a dramatic story—not sensational—which shows 
the world of the theatre as it really is, with 
much fine, and a little mean. The heroine’s 
struggle for success and love is a gripping one. 
She is admirable, from first to last. Here is the 
truth about the world behind the footlights. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


A MODERN EVE 


By May Edginton 


A strong novel whose heroine might be any 
one of thousands of girls living today. She is 
a modern type—clear cut, energetic, beautiful, 
with a great curiosity about the world and the 
wish to ‘‘do something.”” How two strong 
men battle with her and each other for her love, 
and what comes of her plans and longings, is 
splendidly told. 

$1.25 net: postpaid. $1.37 


DAVE’S 
DAUGHTER 


By Patience Bevier Cole 


A story that brings the scent of old lavender 
chests into modern life and touches the heart 
at the same time that it interests Dave’s Daugh- 
ter is an heiress whose love affairs are 
straightened out by two little old maid 
twins. 

$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


The story of 
a genius and 
his wife. 


Idealtstic. 


A dramatic 
novel of 
stage life— 
not 


sensational. 


The modern 
girl — what 
her curtosity 
about the 

world leads 


to. 


A novel that 
touches the 


heart. FA. 
Stokes 

Co., 443- 

449 Fourth 

Ave., New York 


Please send 

me gratis your 

48-page illustrated 
holiday catalog. 





New York 


“B.N.M.—10-13. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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HIGHLY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FIRES AND FIRE-FIGHTERS By John Kenlon “bist of.New Yo 


Fire Department 
Fire-fighting is one of the few spectacular adventures which lends to the commonplace life of great 
cities a thrill of romance. Chief John Kenlon, Chief of the New York Fire Department, writes 
for the general reader as well as the student. Chief Kenlon probably knows more about fires from 
actual experience than any other man alive. His book is packed with information and _ stirring 


incident. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $2.5 


THE SPIRITUAL DRAMA IN THE LIFE OF THACKERAY 
By Professor Nathaniel Wright Stephenson 


Thackeray is in many respects the most misunderstood man in English Literature. He is called 
cynical. Prof. Stephenson traces, in this book, the spiritual progress revealed in Thackeray's 
work as a whole, and frees him from the charge. A book of surpassing literary importance. 


12mo. Net $1.35 


MADAME ROYALE (iii aiiph Stawell By Ernest Daudet 


The story of Madame Royale, daughter of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, covers the French 
Revolution, the tragic execution of her parents, and the mystery of the lost Dauphin. Ernest 
Daudet tells this story in a form which reads like fiction—impressionistic, racy—but is no less 


truth. Illustrated. Octavo. Net $3.50 


ON NATURE’S TRAIL By F. St. Mars 


A book of nature stories of entrancing interest, each chapter dealing with a separate animal 
Each animal he describes becomes distinct and memorable. Nothing so good was ever written 


before. Octavo. Net $2.0 


GEORGE FREDERIC WATTS: The Annals of an Artist’s Life 


With 39 portraits, reproductions of Watts’ paintings, sculptures, etc. 
Reproduced in photogravure. By M. S. Watts 


The position of Watts in art and the influence he exercised upon letters, painting and sculpture, 
is being increasingly felt. This biography, written by his wife, is an intimate and fascinating 
record. It is authoritative, inspiring at every point. 3 Vols., Octavo, boxed, $10.00 


THE MASKED WAR By William J. Burns 


This is Detective Burns’ own story of a peril that threatened the United States and how he up- 
covered the conspirators and sent them to jail. It is the straightforward, unimpassioned story of 
the greatest of modern struggles between an element of organized labor and capital. It is never 
unfair to labor. It will claim the careful attention of statesmen, employers, workingmen, and 
everyone interested in the adjustment of controversies between capital and labor. 

12mo. Net $1.50 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS WIFE By Arnold Bennett 


It is the average man to whom Arnold Bennett addresses himself. The matters discussed arte 
those ludicrously personal affairs which, when taken in the mass, are dignified by the name of the 
problem of existence. He shows him the landscape of the world and teaches him how to live life 
against the background of the world’s destiny. 12mo. Net $0.75 


A SURVEY OF THE WOMAN PROBLEM By Rosa Mayreder 


This is a definite and pacific contribution to a controversy which demands immediate solution 

author shows plainly that we have arrived at the combat of the sexes to which the world has been 
marching through the ages, but her role at this hour of crisis is that of mediator. She is plain- 
spoken and admirably unpartial in her interpretation of the problems at issue. Octavo. Net $1.0 


WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE By Ellis Ashmead- Bartlett 


Written in sharp and nervous English by a trained impressionist accustomed to flash word-pictures 
across the globe, this book acquaints the reader with the personalities of the Turkish generals and 
the secret causes of the break-up of an empire. Illustrated with 36 photographs taken on the 


field of battle. Octavo. Net $3.00 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


38 West 32nd Street 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NOVELS ogra JOY AND COURAGE 


THE OLD ADAM: An Adventure 


a rr Ere : . 
Man. Married. Children. At forty-three discovers he is getting commonplace. Lives in a rut. 
Rebels. Starts off for London to be as spectacular as he knows he can be. Makes London gasp. 
Crows with inward delight, hops across the Atlantic, takes New York by storm. This is the 
whirlwind audacity of the hero of “The Old Adam.” It is tinged throughout with a whimsical 
reflection and laughing philosophy. Arnold Bennett has never done gayer work. 


By Arnold Bennett Net $1.35 THE OLD ADAM 
FORTITUDE 


The story of a man who fought against odds, “Fortitude” will put fresh courage into the heart of 
every reader. It shows that “it is not life that matters, but the courage you bring to it.’ 


By Hugh Walpole Net $1.40 FORTITUDE 
RUE AND ROSES 


A book like this, in which the very soul of a girl is laid bare in utter candor has not appeared 
since “Marie Claire.” It is told by a governess whose life has been spent in bitter poverty, but 
who faces the ruin of her dreams with unfaltering courage. Women everywhere will see them- 
selves reflected in this book. 


By Angela Langer Net $1.20 RUE AND ROSES 
HE GARDEN OF SPICES 


Very few books have been written which contain so much of sheer beauty as this one does. It 
is the story of a small child, her father, who is her “Sweetheart,” and her two grandfathers. 
One feels the little girl’s personality so poignantly and vividly that one’s heart warms involun- 
tarily to every fresh little charm of her. 


By A. Keith Fraser net $1.2 THE GARDEN OF SPICES 
DISCOVERING “EVELINA”’ 


The joyous romance of Fanny Burney, the first English woman to write a distinctively popular 
novel, ae ,velina.”” This book is a companion to Frankfort Moore’s classic novel, “The Jessamy 
Bride. Its stage is London, the period 1775, and Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick surround the 
charming figure of Fanny. 


By A. Frankfort Moore net 91.25 DISCOVERING “EVELINA” 
AUNT OLIVE IN BOHEMIA 


Aunt Olive was sixty when she became suddenly wealthy. She had always wanted to study paint- 
ing, and now she sets forth to realize her ambition. She doesn’t succeed in becoming a famous 
painter, but she does succeed in making all the artists she meets in Bohemia think her a fairy god- 
Poe The whole story is full of the most delightful atmosphere of kindliness, sweetness and 
jollity. 


By Leslie Moore wet $1.25 AUNT OLIVE IN BOHEMIA 
BECAUSE OF JANE 


Jane, a little girl who innocently plays a big part in the love affairs of her young aunt, is abso- 
lutely fascinating. She creates a beautiful world of childhood imaginings and keeps it constantly 
freshened with laughter at her little naughtinesses. Whoever reads “Because of Jane’ will thank 
J. E. Buckrose for the happy optimism which she puts into this story of real people. 


By J. E. Buckrose Met $1.25 BECAUSE OF JANE 
A DREAM OF BLUE ROSES 


Barbara, an English girl brought up in France, comes back to England to claim a fortune. Instead 
of a fortune she finds romance. A story so fragrant and tender as this one is almost as rare as 
the “blue roses” for which Barbara so innocently sought. 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay wet 81.25 A DREAM OF BLUE ROSES 


AT ALL BOOKSELLE.28S —_—_—_—_——_——_————————_——_——_—_[=S=S== 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


38 West 32nd Street 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NOVELS OF ACTION AND THRILL 


EL DORADO: A Scarlet Pimpernel Romance 


Here is a story that moves so fast that the reader follows breathless in a riot of suspense and 
piqued imagination. It contains the latest adventures of The Scarlet Pimpernel—the immortal 
character created by Baroness Orczy The scene is laid during the Reign of Terror The Scarlet 
Pimpernel moves through the pages a fascinating and bewildering figure, lighting up the horrible 
shadows of the guillotine with the brightness of romance. 


By Baroness Orczy Met $1.35 EL DORADO 
THE LAW BRINGERS 


The snow covered mountains and plains of Canada never witnessed a more terrific spiritual 
struggle than is narrated in “The Law Bringers.” Two men and two women work out their des. 
tinies in this book, a drama in which the physical courage constantly demanded by the frontier 
keeps pace with the struggle between savage blood and loyalty to honor. 


By G. B. Lancaster Net $1.35 THE LAW BRINGERS 
THE OUTLAW 


A romance of bush-rangers in the early days of Australia. The Australian “bush” is a setting 
for deeds as thrilling as those of the wild west The hero stands against law until a woman 
finally brings him back to grace. It is a galloping piece of fiction, full of stirring scenes and 
tesis of manhood. 


By David Hennessey Net $1.25 THE OUTLAW 
THE RISING DAWN 


To follow the adventures which befall the hero of this book is to move through the stir and ex- 
citement of perhaps the most momentous period of English history—the fourteenth century. All 
of England is surging like a great torrent toward the new freedom. Young Andrew Mallet, who 
carries a sword, is the centre of the whole tremendous story, and his love for the girl Phillipa 
glorifies the sword 


By Harold Begbie Net $1.25 THE RISING DAWN 
THE SEA CAPTAIN 


grisk fighting, a Mediterranean landscape, the rescue of Christian slaves, daring attacks on the 
strongholds of oriental pirates, all these things, with a love story behind them, make up the 


thrilling narrative of “The Sea Captain.” There is never a moment's hesitation in this big, blus- 
tering story. 


By H. C. Bailey Net $1.25 THE SEA CAPTAIN 
THE WARE CASE 


A mystery of the first order, in which many threads of interest weave together 
tremendous climax. Lady Ware has married “the wrong man” and is in love with the greatest 
barrister in England. Her brother is murdered, her husband suspected and put on trial, her lover 
defends him One cannot pause when once this story has been begun. 


By George Pleydell Met $1.25 THE WARE CASE 
CORPORAL CAMERON 


to produce the 


Plot, action, romance and charm are sure to be found in any novel bearing Ralph Connor's name. 
“Corporal Cameron” tops Ralph Connor's best, and that means a wonderful book. The story of 


Corporal Cameron is one to set sluggish pulses afire, for it is a strong man’s struggle among 
vital men. A stirring, heartsome book, there’s a lesson in it for young, adventurous men There 
is comfort and solace and cheer 


By Ralph Connor Net $1.25 CORPORAL CAMERON 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


38 West 32nd Street 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Early Fall Fiction 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
THE STORY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER 


Mrs. Wiggin has written a stirring story about the lives of two heroines, 
step-sisters of widely varying characteristics and temperament. Her plot 
deals entirely with their experiences as young women and not as children. 
She goes deeper into humanities and pulls harder at the heartstrings than 
is her usual custom. She has produced a novel of American life, in the 
Maine of three-quarters of a century ago, strong in its Puritan severity 
and high in its moral purpose. Illustrated. $1.30 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Meredith Nicholson’s 
OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


‘‘A really superfine story, this 
‘Otherwise Phyllis,’ for which 
we are again much obliged to 
Mr. Nicholson.” 

—New York World. 


Frontispiece by Gibson. $1.35 
net. Postage 14 cents, 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
By IAN HAY 


How a young Englishman fell in love 
on the top of a "bus and the complica- 
tions that ensued make a story at once 
wholesome and entertaining. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents, 


SIMPSON 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


The story of “Simpson,” his organization of a 
bachelor’s club, how he is at last its only member 
and what finally becomes of him, makes delightful 
reading. $1.35 net. Postage 14 cents. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
DEBUTANTE 


The chronicle of an American girl’s “coming out” 
and of her love affairs, told ne and frankly 
in a series of sprightly letters. Mr. R. M. Crosby 
has furnished about twenty-five pictures in his best 
vein, which adds greatly to the fascination of the 
book. $1.00 net. Postage 11 cents. 


“Phil is a true-blue, genuine 
American girl of the twentieth 
century.’’—Boston Globe. 

**Phyllis is a real and lovable 
girl, fun loving, warm hearted.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE SPARE ROOM 
By MRS. ROMILLY FEDDEN 


How a young couple on their honey- 
moon in Capri find themselves in an 
embarrassing situation and the way in 
which the matter is solved, form the 
theme of this delightful story. Isus- 
trated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 


NOVEMBER JOE 
By HESKETH PRICHARD 


How November Joe, a clever woodsman and 
detective, runs to earth criminals of various types 
with unerring skill makes a story of intense interest. 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. Postage 13 cents. 


O PIONEERS 
By WILLA S. CATHER 


“A tale of tense, triumphant struggle with Western 
farming conditions of a by-gone era; a tale that 
pulses, lives.’”-—Chicago Record-Herald. Frontispiece in 
color. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


A RECENT NOVEL OF MARKED SUCCESS ———————-— 


V. V’S EYES 


‘*A story no less distinctively original than 
‘Queed.’ . . In ‘V. V.’s Eyes’ asin ‘Queed’ 
may be found a group of people striking in 
their life-likeness, and striking in their close- 
ness to human nature’s own self.—Transcript. 


With pictures by R. M. Crosby. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


** ¢V. V.’s Eyes’ is an almost perfect exam- 
ple of idealistic realism. It has the soft heart, 
the clear vision and the boundless faith in 
humanity that are typical of our American 
outlook on life.’’—Record-Herald. 


$1.35 net. Postage 14 cents. 


16 E. 40th St. 
New York 
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The 

New 

Book 

by the 

Author of 
MOLLY 
MAKE-BELIEVE 





If you drop into a book-store in search of a mental glass 
of malted milk, take care not to ask for 


The White Linen Nurse 


But if you want a draught of the most out-of-the- 
ordinary, bubbling, iridescent liquid ever mixed b 
that expert story-teller, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, then 


The White Linen Nurse 


is the thing to call for. And underneath the sparkle is 
a fine flavor of characterization that makes this latest 
“hit” a thing to remember with happiness. 


Six delightful full-page illustrations by Pfeifer. 16mo, 271 pages. Attractive cover in 
blue cloth. For sale by all booksellers. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., New York 





_ 
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— WESTWAYS 


Not since “Hugh Wynne” has Dr. 5. 
Weir Mitchell produced any work of 
fiction so captivating in its romantic 
aspects, so brilliant in its picturesque 
setting. 








The story has for its setting a beautiful Penn- 
sylvania country estate in the fifties; and the 
development of the plot brings a marvelous 
portrayal of some unusual phases of the Civil 


War. 


Unquestionably one of the great 
novels of recent years. 


A 12mo of 510 pages. Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents 
For sale by all booksellers Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS 


On Training of Boys 


The Quest of the 
Best 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


A forcefully written, intensely 
practical book of ‘‘ Insights 
into Ethics for Parents, Teach- 
ers, and Leaders of Boys,’’ 
awaited with eager anticipa- 
tion by those who have known 
that it was in course of prep- 
aration. Will be found indis- 
pensable by all workers with 
boys. 
i2mo $1.00 net 


On Our National Stage 


The New 
American Drama 


By RICHARD BURTON 


This important work on pres- 
ent dramatic conditions fulfills 
every expectation raised from 
seeing Professor Burton's 
name on the title-page. The 
method of treatment is reada- 
ble and entertaining, the tone 
throughout is optimistic, and 
the reader will carry away a 
vastly enlarged point of view 
as to the tendencies and char- 
acteristics that now mark the 
American stage. 


i2mo $1.25 net 


By J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


Things That 
Endure 


Valuable counsel on the things 
that are worth while in life. 


i2mo $1.00 net 


The Glory of the 
Commonplace 


Apt and striking illustrations 
collected by Dr. Miller from 
everyday life. 


i2mo $1.00 net 


The Secret of Love 


A beautiful booklet suitable 
for giftbook purposes. 6 illus- 
trations in color. 


i2mo 50 cents net 


By JOHN R. HOWARD 


The Changing 
Year 


A Book of Nature Verse, form- 
ing a charming anthology of 
the out-of-doors. Photograv- 
ure frontispiece. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. Full 


gilt, $1.25 net. Limp leather, 
$1.50 net 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Training for 
Efficiency 


Short, pointed chapters on 
how to get the most out of 
yourself and out of life. 


i2mo $1.25 net 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Meditations: 
A Year Book 


An original passage for each 
day, by this noted New 
Thought writer. 


12mo $1.00 net 


Foundation 
Stones 
to Happiness 
and Success 


Strong chapters on Right Prin- 
ciples, Sound Methods, True 
Speech, etc. 


i2mo 50 cents net 


By AMOS R. WELLS 


Reaching Up 
and Out 


Inspiring words of advice to 
young men and women. 


i2mo 50 cents net 


NEW TRAVEL BOOKS 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF | THROUGH ENGLAND WITH 


PARIS 


By MABELL S. C. SMITH 


A study of the great European capital at differ- 
32 full-page illustra- 


ent historical periods. 
tions and map. 


8vo Cloth Gilt Top $2.00 net 


son country. 


TENNYSON 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 


An invaluable book for travelers to the Tenny- 
32 full-page illustrations from 


photographs and map. 


8vo Cloth Gilt Top $2.00 net 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





GEL SSL PEE [_n00K ADVERTISEMENTS | 
PUTNAM’S NEW FICTION 


(TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER) 


THREADS OF GREY AND GOLD By MYRTLE REED 


Author of ‘‘ Lavender and Old Lace,’’ ‘“The Spinster Book,’’ etc. 
12mo. With Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 


The volume is rich with the personality of Myrtle Reed. It is characterized by the com- 
bination of humor and sentiment that belongs to all the writings of the gifted author and that 
has endeared her to a world-wide circle of sympathetic admirers. 


A LITTLE GREEN WORLD THE FIRE WITHIN 


A Village Comedy By J. E. BUCKROSE By PATRICIA WENTWORTH 


Author of ‘‘ Down Our Street,’’ etc. Author of ‘‘A Marriage Under the 
12mo. Frontispiece in Color. $1.25 net. Terror,’’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Wind,’’ etc. 


By mail, $1.40 12mo. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 
Here, as in all of this author’s novels, it 


is her singular skill in characterization which 
most delights and surprises us. A delight- 
fully imaginative and humorous story which 
is entitled to a high place among the notable 
novels of the year. 


A powerful picture of a man who has 
jeopardized his honor to save another from 
disgrace, and who goes through a strange 
mental experience. Original in plot, and 
presents a tale of love and adventure. 


THE QUEST OF THE DREAM ®y£pna KINGSLEY WALLACE 


12mo. Beautifully Printed in Two Colors. In a Box, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 
It is a volume packed with original ideas, expressed in striking metaphors and arresting 
phrases ; it is full of insight, of emotion, and of clever conceptions. It contains the commun- 
ions of a girl with her ideal, and not a few experiences with the actual ultimately lifted into 
the realm of the ideal. There is suspense and heartache and apparently irremediable misun- 
derstanding between the two chief characters of love’s drama, but in the end love triumphs 


over all. 


THE EAGLE’S TALON 
By GEORGES OHNET 
Author of ‘‘ The Iron Master ’”’ 


12mo. With 16 Illustrations by A. de Parys. 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.40 


A stirring story of love and adventure 
during a stormy era of French history. 
Interest centers in a beautiful intriguer, a 
female spy. There are political cabals, 
intense partisan loyalty, besetting dangers, 
triumphs of swordsman and plotter—a con- 
stant succession of brisk, dramatic events 
and rousing surprises. 


THE RED ROOM 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG 


Author of ‘‘The Inferno,’’ ‘‘ The Son 
of a Servant,’’ etc. 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.40 

The author describes with that vitriolic 
satire, of which heis a master, the humorous, 
and, perhaps irremediable topsy-turveydom 
which life presents. The book reveals a side 
of life with which Strindberg in the course 
of his checkered wanderings became inti- 
mately acquainted, and many of the discour- 
agements, as well as the deferred triumphs, 
which are the lot of the characters described 
must have been drawn from experience. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Rosary’’ 


(Ready in October) 


Send for Fall Catalogue Just Issued 


45th Street as sey 23d Street 


(Just West of 5th Avenue) 
LONDON: 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Two Modern Philosophers 


The Philosophy 


of Nietzsche 
By G. Chatterton-Hill 


The best and most readable ex- 
position of the teachings of the 
philosopher that has yet been 
available for the general reader. 
Nothing is omitted and all is 
made plain. 


$2.50 net. By mail $2.70 


August Strindberg 
By L. Lind-Af-Hageby 
A thoughtful monograph com- 

bining a critical estimate with a 

sufficiently full and searching bi- 

ography. The whole presenting 

a clear picture of this elusive 

author in his relation to modern 

thought. 
21 Portraits 


Woman in Science 
By H. J. Mozans, Ph.D. 


After outlining woman’s capacity for 
scientific purposes, Dr. Mozans takes up, 
step by step, her achievements in all the 
departments of pure science from the ear- 
liest times to the present. A fountain of 
inspiration for those interested in the cause 
of women. 


$2.50 net. 


The Life of Jesus 


By Alfred W. Martin 


With deep reverence, Dr. Martin has 
constructed the great ethical significance of 
the teachings of Jesus, as given in the 
New Testament. 


By mail $2.70 


Frontispiece. 


$2.00 net. By mail $2.14 


All the Days of My Life 


An Autobiography by Amelia E. Barr 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke says of Mrs. Barr’s 
book: ‘‘It is full of human nature; it tells 
your own story as a woman who has earned 
her living and her place in the world by 
faithful loving and by good work. It is 
delightful.’’ 


Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


The Unrest of Women 


By Edward Sandford Martin 


Whether or not you may agree with Mr. 
Martin on the suffrage question, his essays 
are well worth reading. His style is clear 
and crisp, and throughout the discussion he 
is invariably entertaining. 

$1.00 net. By mail $1.08 


By mail $3 70 


$1.50 net. 


By mail $1.62 


Jungle Days 
By Arley Munson, M.D. 


The remarkable and inspiring 
experiences and achievements of 
an American woman doctor in 


India. 
Illustrated 


$2.50 net. By mail $2.70 


Two on a Tour in 


South America 
By Anna Wentworth Sears 


An exceptionally bright and 
well-written account of a journey 
to the Panama Canal and South 
America. 

Illustrated 
$2.00 net. By mail $2.16 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Novels that will be Talked About 
RICHARD FURLONG 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Author of ‘‘ The Antagonists,’’ ete. 
A remarkable story of a tremendous love, intense 
and utterly unselfish. The life story of an artist 


who reaches the lowest depths of despair before 
success rewards him. 


$1.35 met. By mail, $1.47 


YOUTH’S ENCOUNTER 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Author of ‘‘ Carnival,” etc. 


A striking study of an adventurous, sympathetic boy. As powerful a por- 
trayal of character as ‘‘ Carnival.’’ 
$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 


ROUND THE CORNER 


By GILBERT CANNAN THE BUSINESS 


This startling presentation of the truths of 
life has been the novel sensation in London. OF LIFE 
A literary work of high order. 


$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 
BUSINESS 
THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH , a 
By MAXWELL GRAY s 
Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland”’ 
How a young army officer goes through a ship- 
wreck of love and ambition, never failing in the 


finest unselfishness and honor, is told in a love 
story that will be one of the year’s best books. 


$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


ANNA BORDEN’S CAREER | « tigzer morat and cttscks s 
more vital topic than any other 


By MARGARETE MUNSTERBERG Chambers novel. Pictures by 


The romance of a restless American woman who | “h@rles Dana Gibson. 
plunges from one ardent enterprise into another $1.40 met. By mail $1.54 
in the belief that she is serving humanity. “‘ Look for the Girlin Armor”’ 


$1.30 net. By mail $1.42 


‘D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 5 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
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| devotion in place of license and unselfishness in place of sordid scheming. 





The Supplanter 


By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 
Net $1.25. Postpaid $1.37 


The people who live in the pages of ‘“ The Supplanter’’ are real people who 
will not be forgotten when the book is laid aside, and they discuss great things 
and small with equal charm and versatility. 

THE SUPPLANTER is a story exceptionally sweet and sane. 


’ 


It enthrones 
One 
must hope that it will be welcomed as a relief from the period’s rush of literary 


| erotics.—New York World. 


Something really new in the way of a love story; along entirely different 
lines, revealing the most beautiful, wistful thoughis of awoman’s soul. Readers 


will be tempted into reading it a second and many succeeding times, like a beau- 





9 tiful poem.— Philadelphia Dispatch. 


For sale everywhere. Send for our Free Complete Catalogue 








| IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN FALL FICTION | 





HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 


By ROBERT HERRICK. Author of “Together,” 
“The Healer,” ‘One Woman's Life,” etc. 
“‘More widely based than the work of any other 
American novelist of his generation."’ Mr. Herrick’s 
new book justifies Mr. W. D. Howells’ characteriza- 
tion. People of compelling interest, rapid action, a 
well-worked-out plot, develop in all that the title 


implies. 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


VAN CLEVE 


By MARY S. WATTS. Author of “ Nathan 
Burke,” “‘ The Legacy,” etc. 

A modern story of sound American life developed 
around an interesting plot as inviting in the inten- 
sity of its realism as this talented author’s previous 
notable novels of historic import. 


Ready October 15. $1.35 net, 


DEERING AT PRINCETON 


By LATTA GRISWOLD. Author of “Deering at 
Deal.” etc. Illustrations by E. C. Caswell. 


A story of lively college incidents which make in- 
tensely interesting reading and chronicle Deering’s 
Princeton life from his freshman days to his gradu- 


ation, Ready October 24. $1.25 net. 


Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


By JACK LONDON. Author of ‘Burning Day- 
light,” “Martin Eden,” “The Call of the Wild,” 
etc. Frontispiece in colors by George Harper. 

A love story in Mr. London’s most powerful style, 
strikingly contrasted against a background of mod 
ern economic conditions. The hero, again, is one 
of Mr. London’s unforgetable big men. 


Ready October 29, $1.35 net, 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE 


By J.E. PATTERSON. Author of “ Heroes of the 
Sea,” “Tillers of the Soil,” etc. 
A skillful and powerfully written story, strong in 


heart appeal, founded upon traits of human nature 
universal to mankind. 


Ready in October. 


ROBIN HOOD’S BARN 


By ALICE BROWN. Author of “ Vanishing 
Points,”’ “‘ The Secret of the Clan,” etc. 
Idealism, quaint humor, skillful character draw 


ing and dramatic force, are again evident in Miss 
Brown's new story of a dream that came true. 


Colored illustrations. $1.25 net. 


$1.35 net. 


64-66 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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Important New Books for Boys 





By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
THE BOY SAILORS OF 1812 


A STORY OF PERRY’S VICTORY ON LAKE ERIE 
Illustrated, $1.25 


The centennial of Perry’s wonderful victory makes this book most 
timely. It is a story based upon the historical knowledge of an expert. 
It is interesting, stirring, informing and patriotic. Many of our boys and 
girls do not know, and ought to be taught, the price paid for our liberties. 


= 
THE HANDY BOY Paty 
A Modern Handy Book of Practical and Profitable Pastimes. With nearly ate 
600 illustrations and working drawings by the Author and Norman P. Hail. 
8ve. Cloth. Net, $1.60. Postpaid, $1.82 
There is woodworking, electrical and mechanical toy-making, 
scoutcraft and other forms of indoor and outdoor handicraft in ‘“The 


Handy Boy.’’ No other volume contains such a variety of whole- 
some, instructive and entertaining material. 


By A. NEELY HALL we=="¥ 
—— as I 


By WARREN L. ELDRED 
ST. DUNSTAN BOY SCOUTS 


Fourth Volume of “‘ St. Dunstan Series."’ Illustrated, $1.50 


There are no better stories for boys than the really clean tales of school life, and the 
boys of the school called ‘‘St. Dunstan’s’’ in this series are types of the best sort of American 
youth, Ric become interested in the ‘“‘Boy Scout’? movement and organize a patrol 
at the school. 


By D. LANGE 
THE SILVER ISLAND of the CHIPPEWA 


Illustrated. Net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10 


Here is a boys’ book that amounts to something. It tells of the 
famous Silver Island in Lake Superior from which it is a fact that ore 
to the value of $3,089,000 was taken, and represents a youth of nineteen 
and his active small brother aged eleven as locat- 
ing it after eight months of wild life, during which 
they wintered on Isle Royale. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN GREECE 


Illustrated by John A. Huybers, and from photographs. 
Net, $ .60. Postpaid, $ .67 
The talented young teller of this story came but recently from Mace- 


donia and is a protégé of the artist, John Alfred Huybers, who has 
prepared his story for publication. A very timely book. 


GEORGE DEMETRIOS 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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NEALE’S S FOR oc OCTOBER 


Besides the regular departments,—The Fraternity of the Fields, which is intended to be the 
eyes and ears of him who may not be with Nature in her many moods, conducted by an emin- 
ent writer; The Stage, a department of brilliant, trenchant, fearless criticism of plays, actors, 
and dramatists, conducted by a distinguished critic; Letters to the Editors, in which correspond. 
ents discuss among themselves topics of interest; ‘In Motley, a department of wit and humor, 
not mere jokes, but pointedness, directed chiefly at persons in the limelight; Editorial Com. 
ments, in which all sorts of subjects will-be treated, now seriously, now lightly, yet always 
vigorously, fearlessly, and independently,—besides these regular departments and the serials now 
running, the October number, among many interesting features, contains noteworthy contributions to 
general literature as follows: 


The Walls of Concarneau By George K. Baker 


The first instalment of this novel, which will run serially for twelve months, was published 
in the September number. Broidered on the historical fabric of the struggle of the devoted 
Bretons who in the year 1489 held Brittany against the French for the young Duchess Anne, 
this story keeps the reader alert, with eyes wide and ears open, and the close, wild warfare of 
the 15th century, with all its clash of arms and clank of mail, rings from the pages, and sweeps 
the reader on as with the resistless rush of the ocean. The editors of this magazine confidently 
affirm that America possesses no greater writer of fiction than George K. Baker. 


Broken Lights By Mowry Saben 


As an essayist Mr. Saben is unexcelled by any American writer. He is to a degree Arthur 
Symons, Walter Page, George Moore, and, perhaps, George Bernard Shaw, Americanized,—or, 
shall we say, cosmopolitanized. He first attracted attention by his essays that were published in 
the Boston Transcript. These were followed by such important books as “The Spirit of Life” 
and “The Twilight of the Gods.” The first of the essays assembled under the general title of 
“Broken Lights” was published in NeEaALE’s Montuty for September and the others will follow 
serially. The titles of the various papers are: “Some Modern Ways of Thinking,” “A Criticism 
of Some Modern Ways of Thinking,” “Puritanism,” “The Right to Freedom,” “Self-Realization,” 
and “Life Considered as a Fine Art.” 


Brilla By Anna M. Doling 


This unique and irresistible serial_—the story of a lie——began in NEALE’s MonruHty for 
September. A region yet unexplored in literature, the Ozark Mountains, forms a picturesque 
background for the figures that move through this striking American novel. Seldom is it the 
good fortune of a reader to find an absorbingly interesting story written at once so simply and 
so well yet so compellingly. 


Our Jungle Man 


The first of this Series of noteworthy articles is published in NEALE’s MontrHLy for October. In 
the Series the relations of the white man and the black as they exist throughout the United States, 
but more particularly in the Southern States, will be discussed with the utmost freedom by promi- 
nent members of both the Caucasian and the Negro races. The first article of the Series is by Kelly 
Miller, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Howard University, perhaps the ablest writer of 
the Negro race. The second article, “Crawling Under Racial Barriers,” is by Berrian Beverley, a 
Southern educator of note, a brilliant writer, andfamiliar with Negro life in all its aspects. The 
third article, “My Neighbor and Myself,” is by John R. Lynch, said by the late Senator George 
F. Hoar to be the ablest of the colored men who served with him in Congress; Temporary Chair- 
man of the Republican National Convention of 1884; formerly Fourth Auditor of the Treasury; 
author of “The Facts of Reconstruction” and of other books. The fourth article of the Series, 
“Race Orthodoxy in the South,” is by Thomas Pearce Bailey, a Southern writer on sociological 
subjects, who has held professorships in universities as follows: California, Chicago and Mississippi, 
and who is now engaged in educational work in the South. Be sure to begin your subscription with 
the October number, and thus get this Series complete. 


Into the Sunset By Edward S. Van Zile 


The first instalment of this novel was published in the August number of NEALE’s MonrHLyY. 
The story—which is full of the stir of life, the clash of swords, the roll of the sea, and “whisperings 
of love”—tells of the romantic career of the first Irishman to reach the New World. He came with 
Columbus, and so did another young man, and so did two girls. Mr. Van Zile is the author of 
several successful novels, the most widely read of which, perhaps, is “With Sword and Crucifix,” 
which won for him a doctor’s degree in literature from Trinity College. 

Short fiction and various timely and interesting articles, besides the features enumerated 
above, will make NEALE’s MontHLy for October noteworthy among American magazines. 

At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, NEALE’S MONTHLY supplies a wealth of literature. Every nome 


contains more than 100,000 words of text, superbly illustrated, and no number will contain less than 
pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its superior. 


Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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ALL FOR $15 
Neale’s Monthly for One Year 


and 


The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce 


Now Complete 


In 12 Massive Octavo Volumes 


Only 400 sets of the first large edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose 
Bierce” are left. Of this first edition “The Saturday Review,” London, said: 
“The binding and printing are perfect, recalling the best productions of Colburn and 
Rivingtons at the beginning of the last century.” Indeed, in all the annals of book- 
making the first edition of “The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce” has never been 
surpassed mechanically by any other publication. The paper, specially made for this 
first edition, is of the highest quality; the type is Caslon, new, pica, double-leaded ; 
the press-work is of the best. In every respect this edition is worthy the great writer 
whose lifework in literature it presents to the world. 

So great a bargain in books of pure literature has never been offered before. 

These 400 sets are exactly like the “Autograph Edition,” except they are not 
signed by the author, and they are bound in decorated cloth instead of in full 
morocco. They are a part of the first printing. No set of the “Autograph Edition,” 
bound from these sheets, has been sold at less than $120, its price, and no set will 
ever be sold at less. 


There are, approximately, 100,000 words to the volume, or 1,200,000 words to 
the 12 volumes, the dimensions of which are about 6 inches wide, 9 inches long, and 
2 inches thick, and average more than 400 pages each. 

The man does not live, from the humblest in rank to the most exalted, from the 
most illiterate to the most erudite, who would not read time and again every line that 
Ambrose Bierce has written. 


Persons who wish to give as Christmas presents the magazine to one person and 
“The Collected Works” to another may enter their subscriptions accordingly, and both 
“Neale’s Monthly” and “The Collected Works” will be held by the publishers on re- 
quest for Christmas delivery on all subscriptions entered and paid for now. 

At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, NEALE’S MONTHLY supplies a wealth of literature. Every number con- 


tains more than 100,000 words of text, superbly illustrated, and no number will contain less than 128 
pages. In its mechanical appointments no magazine in existence is its superior. 


Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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ANNE BOLEYN 


By REGINALD DREW 


One of the most interesting works of 
fiction published this year. Strongly com- 
mended by the press. 


A Historical Novel 


which moves to laughter and to tears. 


Comment from Discerning Critics: 


Book News Monthly—” A touching piece of fiction—an excellent book—a 
real achievement.’’ 


New York World—'‘ Reginald Drew comes manfully to the defense of 
that ill-fated queen of Henry VIII who was the mother of Queen Elizabeth.’’ 


Detroit News—'' A splendidly written, interesting novel.’’ 


San Francisco Call—'* It unfolds in the form of fiction some of the great 
events of English history, and the reader brushes garments with many histor- 
ical celebrities.’’ 


Springfield Republican—‘* The story is well told and holds the reader with 
increasing interest.’’ 


Cincinnati Enquirer—‘‘ Capitally put on the stage. . . . The painting in 
of character is cleverly done.’’ 


Kansas City Star—‘‘ Highly entertaining novel woven around the king’s 
mad infatuation for Anne. Historic details of the period furnish the screen 
against which the author has projected the men and women of the time. The 
story makes them more men and women with human strengths and weak- 
nesses than the mere personages of history.’’ 


Price $1.35 net; $1.47 postpaid 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





1913-1914 
New Books from 


RAND McNALLY and CO. 


NEW JUVENILES 
WINDERMERE SERIES 


With Milo Winter's illustrations : 
THE WONDER BOOK 
TANGLEWOOD TALES 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

With Hope Dunlap’s illustrations : 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
(Large 8vo) net, $1.20. 


FAIRY FROLICS 


By ENOS B. COMSTOCK and 
FRANCES BASSETT COMSTOCK, 
illustrator 
Whimsical, fanciful and fantastic pictures. 
(Square 8vo) net, $1.20. 


LITTLE LIGHT (LUCITA) 
By RUTH GAINES 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. 
A beautiful child story of old Mexico. 
(Flat square 12mo) net, 75c. 


OUR CHILD’S FAVORITES 


With new pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
A Mother Goose Book for children from 3 to 7 
years ofage. (Large quarto) net, 50c. 


BYE-LO SERIES 
TOMMY SNOOKS, HOT CROSS BUNS 
JACK AND JILL, HANDY PANDY 
Illustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
Four dainty books for the wee children. 
(16mo, re-inforced bindings) net, 25c. 


THE GOODY-NAUGHTY BOOK 
By SARAH CORY RIPPEY 
Pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
A Novelty Book. 
The Goody side tells about the good children ; 
the Naughty side tells about naughty children ; 
and both sides tell about very lovable children. 
(Flat square 12mo) net, 50c. 


THE STORY OF THE EARLY SEA 
PEOPLE 
By KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP 
Illustrated with colored frontispiece and nu- 
merous pictures in black and white. 
A child’s chronicle of our prehistoric ancestors, 
based on the most authentic knowledge of them 
yet obtained. 
(Cloth, square 12mo) net, 75c. 


IMPORTANT 1913 MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS 


BOYCE’S ILLUSTRATED SOUTH | 
AMERICA By WILLIAM D. BOYCE 


With more than 500 illustrations. 
“A most valuable contribution to current travel 
literature.’’—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post. 


(8vo, 838 pages.) Boxed, net, $2.50. 


PORTER’S TRAVEL BOOKS 
CHILE, by Julio Perez Canto 
THE TEN REPUBLICS, by Robert P. Porter 
THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
by Leo Thwaite. (12mo) net, $1.00. 


TWO GREAT REPUBLICS— 


ROME AND THE UNITED STATES 
By JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS, 
the famous senator from Illinois 
An important contribution to both historical and 
political literature. (12mo) net, $1.00. 


CHINESE EDUCATION FROM THE 
WESTERN VIEWPOINT 
By YEN SUN HO, M. A. 


Students of educational theories and of eco- J 
nomics will welcome this book. (16mo) net, 50c. 


THEOSOPHY and CHRISTIANITY 


By MAX SEILING, with afterword by 
Rudolph Steiner, author of THEOSOPHY. 


(Demi 12mo) net, 50c. 


MISCELLANEOUS FICTION 
NOW IN REPRINT EDITIONS 


MY LADY’S GARTER 
By JACQUES FUTRELLE 


MISS NUME 
By ONOTO WATANNA 


LADY ELEANOR: LAW BREAKER 
By ROBERT BARR 


BABY’S PHYSICAL CULTURE 
GUIDE By EDITH VIOLET HART 


This little book embodies the newest and most 
approved practice in physical culture as applied 
to the baby. (Cloth, 16mo) net, 50c. 


RAND McNALLY and CO., CHICAGO 
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POLSOLBEL [nook ADVERTEENENTS | 
MOFFAT, YARD MOFFAT, YARD 
AND COMPANY | IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS | AND COMPANY 


“The Most Important Book of the Year” 


THE WALLET OF TIME 


By William Winter 


Two volumes, boxed. Price, $10.00 net. Postage, 50 cents extra. 
? , 


The work, in two volumes, will be the personal, biographical, and critical reminiscences of the 
American theatre from 1791 to 1912. From Sheridan and Goldsmith to Robertson and Bou- 
cicault, and onward to W. S. Gilbert, Jones, Daly, Pinero, Thomas, Sardou, Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck and D’Annunzio, the drama is examined, analyzed and weighed. The Function and 
Practice of Dramatic Criticism are expounded; the contrast between past and present in the 
American theatre is illustrated; the attitude of the pulpit toward the stage is discussed—all 
with a vigor and authority no other writer has ever brought to theatrical subjects. A 
Special Edition only, strictly limited to 1250 copies, set in beautiful Scotch type, well spaced, 
with ample margins. Two volumes, full gilt; about 1400 pages, with separate indices. Printed 
on pure rag paper, made for this edition. Beautifully illustrated, with engraved frontispiece 
to each volume, and more than seventy halftone engravings. These illustrations are made 
from rare old prints and photographs, the originals of which have been loaned from private 
collections, including that of Mr. Winter. Bound simply in dark buckram. It is recom- 
mended that those who desire to obtain copies of this superb and valuable edition place their 
orders at once. 


LOUIS XI AND CHARLES THE BOLD 
By Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.0. 


Author of “The France of Joan of Arc.” Large 8vo., gilt top, with photogravure frontispiece 
and fifteen other illustrations in halftone. Price, $4.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. 


Colonel Haggard needs no introduction, and the story of the cruel and treacherous son of 
Charles VII of France, told in his inimitable style, makes fascinating reading. He relates, 
graphically and vigorously, the many incidents of the troublous career of Louis XI—the 
insurrections against his father in which he took part, the revolt of the great vassals, his 
capture by Charles the Bold and his subsequent release. The book abounds with brilliant 


pictures of great personages of past days, and gives a vivid and impressive sketch of France 
in the fifteenth century. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
By Earle Harrison 
Size, 74x 11%. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 


Illustrated in full color by color photography from the original autochrome photographs by 
Mr. Harrison. These sixteen pictures of the Panama Canal, taken direct by the author, and 
printed under his supervision, are the most beautiful ever issued on this subject. Originally 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, where they created a sensation, they are now put up in 
permanent form in response to a large demand. There is a description accompanying each 
picture and altogether the book makes a most desirable souvenir. 


SOCIAL SANITY 
By Scott Nearing 


Author of “The Solution of the Child Labor Problem,” etc. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage, 
I2 cents. 


A timely and able book by a writer well known for his writing on Sociological and Economic 
Questions. In this book Professor Nearing treats of certain influences and problems of the 
greatest importance to our present-day civilization. The author emphasizes the important 
fact that there must be some guiding idea behind analysis and criticism, or our best efforts in 
adjustment lead nowhere, hence the necessity of seeking out and enunciating the precepts, 
by the aid of which the course of society may be guided. 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY 3 NEW YORK 
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DANA ESTES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes 


By Dr. CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, author of ‘‘ A Labrador Spring,’’ 


etc. 


Although abounding in charming descriptions of scenery and of bird and animal life, the book is filled with 


scientific facts and original observations. 
subject. 
zones of vegetation. 


Old Countries Discovered 


A MOTOR -BOOK 
Anew FOR EVERYBODY 


By ERNEST TALBERT 


In addition to an interesting account of a trip by mo- 
tor-car through Holland, Germany, and across France, 
Mr. Talbert has furnished a most complete guide-book 
to motoring in Europe. He gives in detail most neces- 
sary information regarding motors, the roads to be fol- 
lowed, baggage to be carried, methods of securing gas- 
oline and other necessary supplies, the hotels and inns, 
etc., etc., in fact, all the information that the person 
desirous of making a like trip could possibly need. 

Small 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, with handsome 
colored frontispiece, a map, and over 60 photographs 
taken by the author, Boxed. $1.50 net. 

Tourist’s Edition. Limp Leather, $1.75 net. 


On salt marshes, the writer revels in the artistic and poetic side of the 
He manages, however, to include scientific accuracy, and he gives a detailed description of the four 

Chapters on “ Birds of the Salt Marshes,” * 
nearly a hundred excellent half-tones from photographs. 


“The Horseshoe Crab,” etc.; is illustrated with 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2.00 net, 


Two Quaint Republics: 
Andorra and San Marino 


By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, author of ‘‘ Many 
Years of a Florence Balcony,’’ etc. 


Of these two quaint republics, Andorra and San 
Marino, located on the borderland of France and Italy, 
little is known. Located within their mountain fast- 
nesses where for hundreds of years they have defied 
the attempts of the various European nations to subdue 
and annex them, these little countries, seldom visited 
by tourists or travellers, preserve their unique and 
interesting customs and traditions. 


Cloth, 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.25 net, 


To the well-known Estes Ramble Series have been added for 1913: 


Rambles in Florence 


By J. E. TrourTsEck, author of ‘‘ Stories from Italian History,’’ 


and over 30 photographs. 


Rambles in Holland 


with 8 illustrations in color 
Price, $2,50 net, 


By EpwIn and MARION SHARPE’GREW, with colored illustrations, photographs and maps, 


Handsomely and attractively bound and boxed. 


Practical Sewing and 
Dressmaking 


By SARA May ALLINGTON 


The most complete and comprehensive work ever 
written on this subject. It is the result of years of 
study and practical experience. In addition to inform- 
ation and advice for the amateur, it also furnishes full 
and complete information to persons desiring to estab- 
lish themselves in the dressmaking business, fully 
illustrated with diagrams, plans, patterns, etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Price, $2.50 net, 


Woman’s Club Work 
and Programs 


By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON, author of “Liv- 
ing ona Little,’’ ‘‘Easy Entertaining,’’ etc. 


In this valuable little book the author not only 
gives in a clear and concise manner the best means of 
organizing, and establishing permanently, women’s 
clubs of all sorts, but she gives full years’ programs 
suitable for use by clubs of all sizes and in all localities. 

Cloth, I2mo, $1.25 net, 


My Boy and I By His Mother 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, author of ‘‘ Like Mother Used to Make,’’ 


Easy Meals 


etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net- 


By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON, author of ‘‘A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl,’’ ‘‘ Fairs 


and Fetes,’’ etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net, 
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“The POLLYANNA bells are 
ringing loud and clear,” as 


Mr. John Wanamaker says 


He advises: “Just read POLLYANNA and you will be able 
to make your home and store—your whole life—feel 
the thrill of it.” 


The eleventh printing of Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter’s charming 


POLLYANNA 


THE GLAD BOOK 


Everyone should be a member of the POLLYANNA GLAD 
CLUB. To know the book is to be a member, and each 
member of this club should have a POLLYANNA 
GLAD CLUB button pin, a facsimile of which we repro- 

uce here. 


You Should Read the Author’s Other Books Also 


MISS BILLY. $1.50 
MISS BILLY’S DECISION. Net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40 
CROSS CURRENTS. $1.00 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. $1.25 


and 
THE SUNBRIDGE GIRLS AT SIX STAR RANCH 
By Eleanor Stuart. $1.50 


Watch this page for later announcements of the author’s forthcoming works 


L. C. Page & Company, Beacon st, Boston 


The Glad Publishers of Pollyanna The GLAD Book 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Revell's New Books—ii Booksellers 


NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN TWO NEW BOOKS LEiited by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


The Lady Elect Lectures and Orations by Henry Ward Beecher 
A Chinese Romance Collected and with Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis. 


h ighes rities on . : ; et 
q hag! Tlie cae this It is fitting that one who is noted for the grace, finish and 
story a remarkable combination of eloquence of his own addresses should choose those of his 
the rarest and most irresistible type predecessor which he deems. worthy to be preserved. 
Author of pure romance and the truest and The volume contains addresses not elsewhere accessible. 
of“ The most realistic delineation of Chinese Net $1.20 
American life. es — Artists e ° 


eal net . The Message of David Swing to His 


' ; LERRIGO 
FREDERIC CHARLES H.LERRICO Addresses and Papers, together with a Study of 


HASKIN 
——— . A collection of some of David Swing’s greatest 
The A Tale of the Middle hey - orations and addresses, mostl patriotic, Soa of 
R “The homely humor’ of the 0 which have before been published in book form. 
Immigrant : doctor and his Cutlets Faith pay A Dr. Hillis, who has gathered them together, 
An Asset and a Liability “captures the aan of the layman commer - eloquent —< = his distin- 
t anda S t becomes guished confrere in an Introductory “ Me- 
at once—a sympathy that beco morial Address.” Net $1 .20 


« A valuable light tne deepest sort of interest.” , 
on the subject. tis sete mcstiy —Topeka Capital. 
full of facts and it isa Iilustrated, ag OHN HENRY JOWETT. D.D. 
capable and conscien- RICHARD S. - 

tious study a3 to the adfard Horton. M Things That Matter Most 
meaning of the facts.”— Bradford Horton, an Pvano-lba orci 


Herald and Presbyter. re : , t- F e 
ilustrated, oa $1.25 Unquestionably Dr: Het appeal of Brief devotional messages of the great 

’ sincerity and a relieving humor preacher, possessing the simplicity, 

Ex-Senator Cannon's Book wholesome and kindly. Bradford the earnestness and directness which 
Horton stands in fiction as a creation have made Dr. Jowett unfailingly 

helpful. Those who have come 


. thy of its author. 
Brigham Young and — Cloth, $1.25 ae to look to, him for spiritual uplift 
a ‘ ; JETTA HO and comfort will find him here 
His Mormon Empire nner ager nd comfor him here 
FRANK J. CANNON Samantha on the 


~ , > PAT e 
Dr GEORGE L. KNAPP Woman Question © Accordi 
The life story of the man _ who For a generation “Josiah Allen's \\ ccording to 
founded a Mohammedan kingdom in Wife” has been entertaining lovers ” 
a putitan republic. The real inside facts of good humor. This latest vom My Gospel 
seowt one of the most y oon va ani . ws 6 pa pen Bn a © in its Montclair Sermons 
. ; ; istory. acetious = ” = 
teresting characters in American ry. “Votes for Women The seadir wil fad 


advocacy of a 
Iilustrated, net $1.50 : and Temperance. It e uals any here- messages that 


i thor has produced. r 4 
JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. thing the au t $1.00 will cheer, uplift and 
Iilustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $ stimulate when 


° A Co ion t , 
Seeking Success “niakine Good” HENRY OTIS DWIGHT heart weary; and 
These glimpses of actual events in the lives of A Muslim Sir Galahad Tecan 


boys and men will play an important part in form- der Ml find 
_ing right ideals in the minds of all the readers. A Present Day.Story of Islam. ome W n 
8vo, net $1.25 in Turkey poss Aye 


JOHN DOUGCLé J cf) - f ‘Constantinople [ 
er ae aes Sy BS ? has written an mountain 


i i interesting story of pres- tops of the 
Letters of Father and Son During a College Course \ i isrss¥sirish ive. "A fascinating, \higherlife. 
The British Weekly says: “ The book deserves a very picture of we ee Pnigavis a Net $1.25 
wide popularity. It has the practical good sense of Net, $1.00 
Bishop Moule’s addresses with the advantage of a more. PPR: S. GIELOW 
general application. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00 MARTHA S_GinLOn 
M. WILMA STUBBS Founder of Industrial Education Assn. 


How Europe Was Won for Christianity Uncle Sam 


The story of the first seventeen centuries of Christianity is here A Story of the Mountaineers 
told in the lives of the great missionaries of the church beginning lye Senate qin oe 
with St. Paul. The publishers believe that in no single volume so. gn Mm boot "alen the sender 
complete a collection of the lives of these pioneers in missionary and makes an irresistible appeal to 


work has before beén published. IMlustrated, 12mo, cloth, net $1.50 the emotions. Illustrated, net 50c. 


Doc Williams Generation David Swing and His Message by Newell D. Hillis 


HUGH BLACK, M.A. 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books—about one hundred titles—upon application 
Hf NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 
Fleming H. Revell Company CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 
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SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE — 
BIBLE 


OXFORD BIBLES LEAD THE WORLD 

THE MITE BIBLE __ —THE SMALLEST BIBLE 
OxForD ILLUSTRATED WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS AR- 
“They are known from Greenland’s Icy Mountains to India’s 


THE PYRAMID OF PERFECTION Oxford 
N THE WORLD 
REO LETTER: RANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET. 
Coral Strand.”’”—The Bookshelf. 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |@eeeue® 
Took 300 years to build. 
es 
paren 3 — .  Weachers’ Bibles 
Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 
From $1.50 upward 


OXFORD 
TEACHERS 
BIBLE 


oxrono ——_$ on The Scofield 


BIBLE OXFORD 


iia —it Reference Bible 


piece A wonderful Book for the English-speaking world. 


sa oxanen +4 With an entirely new system of helps and references. 
XFORD 
FAMILY —_ From $1.50 upward 


BIBLE 
The Greatest Bible in 300 years 


The 1911 Bible 


** Just the Bible the world has been waiting for.” 


Text carefully corrected by American scholars. A 
the highest perfection in the making of Bibles the world 0@w system of Chain References. A new system of 
has ever seen. Collected References. Send for descriptive booklet. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd St., New York 


The Pyramids of the Ancients were the tombe of ki 
This Pyramid of Modern Times is an —— 


imes is an evolution toward 


THE WRITER’S 
THE EDITOR MAGAZINE 
The Journal of 


Information for 
Literary Workers 


Nineteenth Year 
Issued on the 
first and fifteenth 
of each month 

A Journal of Information for Literary 


If you are a writer—whether of books or Workers. 


for current periodicals—you will find in 


THE EDITOR the counsel, help and inspiration Helps You Write, Re-write 


that make for successful literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical worth, 
written by editors or successful writers, each 
semi-monthly number contains in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Literary Market,’’ all the news 
of all the magazines, new and old, that pay 
for manuscripts. Questions of vital moment 
to all writers are considered in the ‘‘ Questions 
and Answers ’’ department. 

Jack London says: ‘‘THE EpITor taught 
me how to solve the stamp and landlord 
problems.’’ 

Readers of THE Eprror are the successful 
writers of the United States and Canada. 

A copy of the current number will be sent 
for ten cents. The yearly subscription is 
one dollar and fifty cents. 


THE EDITOR 


Box G RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


and Sell 


Short Stories, Serials, Books, Special 
Articles, Poems, Songs, Dramas, 
Vaudeville Sketches, 
Photoplays 


KEEPS YOU IN CONSTANT TOUCH 
WITH THE MARKETS 


No Writer can afford to be without a copy on his desk 


Send 25 cents for a three months’ 
trial subscription 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 





Boe 38h See 
(©) NEW FRIENDS... BOOK WORLD © 


ROBERT FULTON, ENGINEER AND ARTIST: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK. By H. W. Dickinson, A.M.I.Mech.E. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth . . . . . . §$3.00net. Postage 20 cents 


The recent celebration of the centenary of the introduction of steam navigation on a commercial 
scale renders this biography of timely interest. The author has been instrumental in bringing 
a mass of documentary matter relative to Fulton, in an entirely new light. 


ASTAINED GLASS TOUR IN ITALY 


By Charles H. Sherrill. Author of ‘Stained Glass Tours in England,” 
“Stained Glass Tours in France,” etc. With 33 Illustrations. 8vo. 
UU” Sree . . « -. §$2.50 net. Postage 18 cents 

The proverbial search fee a wesdle i in a rick of hay offers the same sort of difficulty as a tour in 
Italy to look at stained glass. This book is pleasantly written, and illustrated by views—of archi- 
tecture mostly—which will indicate to the tourist what to see and where to look for it. 


A QUEEN OF SHREDS AND PATCHES. THE LIFE OF 


MADAME TALLIEN. From the last days of the French Revolu- 


tion until her death as Princess Chimay in 1835. By L. Gastine. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece and sixteen other Illustrations. Octavo. 
eee . . . §$3.50net. Postage 20 cents 

This volume, which i is cnntteal ram a samnhies of interesting portraits, throws a new and valuable 
light on this stormy and perennially fascinating period of French history. 


LYRICS AND DRAMAS, including “The King” 
By Stephen Phillips. 12mo. Cloth . . $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents 


A new volume, from one who stands alone, the premier poet-dramatist of his time. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 


A Pageant Play in Four Acts. By Louis N. Parker, author of ‘‘ Pomander 
Walk, ” “Disraeli,” etc. 12mo. Cloth . $1.00net. Postage 10 cents 
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**Clinging like a monkey, she swung herself from limb to limb 
until the lowest branch was reached.”’ 


From ‘Pollyanna.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
Miss Polly 


ISS POLLY HARRINGTON en- 
M tered her kitchen a little hurriedly 

this June morning. Miss Polly did 
not usually make hurried movements; she 
specially prided herself on her repose of 
manner. But to-day she was hurrying. 
Nancy, washing dishes at the sink, 
looked up in surprise. Nancy had been 
working in Miss Polly’s kitchen only two 
months, but already she knew that her 
mistress did not usually hurry. 

“Nancy !” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Nancy answered cheer- 
fully, but continued wiping a pitcher. 

“Nancy,”—Miss Polly’s voice was very 
stern now—‘“when I’m talking to you, I 
wish you to stop your work and listen 
to what I have to say.” 

Nancy flushed miserably. She set the 
pitcher down at once, with the cloth still 
about it, thereby nearly tipping it over— 
which did not add to her composure. 

“Yes, ma’am; I will, ma’am,” she stam- 
mered, righting the pitcher, and turning 
hastily. “I was only keepin’ on with my 
work ‘cause you told me this mornin’ 
ter hurry with my dishes, ye know.” 

Her mistress frowned. 

“That will do, Nancy. 
for explanations.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Nancy stifled a sigh. 
She was wondering if ever in any way 
she could please this woman. Nancy had 
never “worked out” before; but a sick 
mother, suddenly widowed, and left with 
three younger children besides Nancy her- 
self, had forced the girl into doing some- 
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thing toward their support, and she had 
been so pleased when she found a place 
in the kitchen of the great house on the 
hill—Nancy had come from “The Cor- 
ners,” six miles away, and she knew Miss 
Polly Harrington only as the mistress of 
the old Harrington homestead, and one 
of the wealthiest residents of the town. 
That was two months before. She knew 
Miss Polly now as a stern, severe-faced 
woman who frowned if a knife clattered 
to the floor, or if a door banged—but who 
never thought to smile, even when knives 
and doors were still. 

“When you’ve finished your morning 
work, Nancy,’ Miss Polly was saying 
now, “you may clear the little room at the 
head of the stairs in the attic, and make 
up the cot bed. Sweep the room and 
clean it, of course, after you clear out the 
trunks and boxes.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And where shall I put 
the things, please, that I take out?’ 

“In the front attic.” Miss Polly hesi- 
tated, then went on: “I suppose I may as 
well tell you now, Nancy. My niece, Miss 
Pollyanna Whittier, is coming to live with 
me. She is eleven years old, and will 
sleep in that room.” 

“A little girl—coming here, Miss Har- 
rington? Oh, won’t that be nice!” cried 
Nancy. 

“Nice? Well, that isn’t exactly the 
world I should use,” rejoined Miss Polly 
stiffly. ‘However, I intend to make the 
best of it, of course. I am a good woman, 
I hope; and I know my duty.” 

Nancy colored hotly. 


Copyright, 1913, by L. C. Page & Co, Copyright, 1912-13, by The Christian Herald 
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“Of course, ma’am; it was only that I 
thought a little girl here might—might 
brighten things up—for you,” she _fal- 
tered. 

“Thank you,” rejoined the lady dryly. 
“TI can’t say, however, that I see any im- 
mediate need for that.” 

“But, of course, you—you’d want her, 
your sister’s child,” ventured Nancy, 
vaguely feeling that somehow she must 
prepare a welcome for this lonely little 
stranger. 

Miss Polly lifted her chin haughtily. 

“Well, really, Nancy, just because I 
happened to have a sister who was silly 
enough to marry and bring unnecessary 
children into a world that was already 
quite full enough, I can’t see how I should 
particularly want to have the care of them 
myself. However, as I said before, I hope 
I know my duty. See that you clean the 
corners, Nancy,” she finished sharply, as 
she left the room. 

“Yes, ma’am,” sighed Nancy, picking 
up the half-dried pitcher—now so cold it 
must be rinsed again. 

In her own room, Miss Polly took out 
once more the letter which she had re- 
ceived two days before from the far-away 
Western town, and which had been so 
unpleasant a surprise to her. The letter 
was addressed to Miss Polly Harrington, 
Beldingsville, Vermont; and it read as 
follows : 


“Dear Madam: I regret to inform you that 
the Rev. John Whittier died two weeks ago, 
leaving one child, a girl eleven years old. He 
left practically nothing else, save a few books; 
for, as you doubtless know, he was the pastor 
of this small mission church, and -had a very 
meagre salary. 

“IT believe he was your deceased sister’s hus- 
band, but he gave me to understand the families 
were not on the best of terms. He thought, 
however, that for your sister’s sake you might 
wish to take the child and bring her up among 
her own people in the East. Hence I am writing 
to you. 

“The little girl will be all ready to start by 
the time you get this letter; and if you can take 
her, we would appreciate it very much if you 
would write that she might come at once, as 
there is a man and his wife here who are going 
East very soon, and they would take her with 
them to Boston and put her on the Beldingsville 
train. Of course you would be notified what 
day and train to expect Pollyanna on. 

“Hoping to hear favorably from you soon, I 
remain, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“JEREMIAH O. WHITE.” 


With a frown Miss Polly foldésk the 
letter and tucked it into its envelope. ‘She 
had answered it the day before, and She 
had said she would take the child,...of 
course. She oped she knew her duty well 
enough for that !—disagreeable as the task 
would be. 

As she sat now, with the letter in her 
hands, her thoughts went back to her sis- 
ter, Jennie, who had been this child’s 
mother, and to the time when Jennie, as 
a girl of twenty, had insisted upon marry- 
ing the young minister, in spite of her 
family’s remonstrances. There had been 
a man of wealth who had wanted her— 
and the family had much preferred him 
to the minister; but Jennie had not. The 
man of wealth had more: years, as_well 
as more money, to his credit, while the 
minister had only a young head, full of 
youth’s ideals and enthusiasm, and a heart 
full of love. Jennie had preferred these 
—quite naturally, perhaps; so she had 
married the minister, and had gone south 
with him as a home missionary’s wife. 

The break had come then. Miss Polly 
remembered it well, though she had been 
but a girl of fifteen, the youngest, at the 
time. The family had had little more to 
do, with the missionary’s wife. To be 
sure, Jennie herself had written, for a 
time, and had named her last baby “Polly- 
anna,” for her two sisters, Polly and 
Anna—the other babies had all died. This 
had been the last time that Jennie had 
written; and in a few years there ‘had 
come the news of her death, told in a 
short, but heart-broken little note from 
the minister himself, dated at a little town 
in the West, 

Meanwhile time had not stood still for 
the occupants of the great house on the 
hill. _Miss Polly, looking out at the far- 
reaching valley below, thought of the 
changes those twenty-five years had 
brought to her. 

She was forty now, and quite alone in 
the world. Father, mother, sisters—all 
were dead. For years, now, she had been 
sole mistress of the house and of the thou- 
sands left her by her father. There were 
people who had openly pitied her lonely 
life, and who had urged her to have some 
friend or companion to live with her; but 
she had not welcomed either their sympa- 
thy or their advice. She was not lonely, 
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she said. She liked being by herself. She 
preferred quiet. But now— 

Miss Polly rose with frowning face and 
closely-shut lips. She was glad, of course, 
that she was a good woman, and that she 
not only knew her duty, but had sufficient 
strength of character to perform it. But 
—Pollyanna—what a ridiculous name! 


CHAPTER II. 
Old Tom and Nancy 


In the little attic room Nancy swept 
and scrubbed vigorously, paying particu- 
lar attention to the corners. There were 
times, indeed, when the vigor she put into 
her work was more of a relief to her 
feelings than it was an ardor to efface 
dirt—Nancy, in spite of her frightened 
submission to her mistress, was no saint. 

“T—just—wish—I could—dig—out—the 
corners—of—her—soul!”” she muttered 
jerkily, punctuating her words with mur- 
derous jabs of her pointed cleaning-stick. 
There’s plenty of ’em needs cleanin’ all 
right, all right! The idea of stickin’ 


that blessed child ’way off up in this hot 


little room—with no fire in the winter, 
too; and all this big house to pick and 
choose from! Unnecessary children, in- 
deed! Humph!” snapped Nancy, wring- 
ing her rag so hard her fingers ached from 
the strain; “I guess it ain’t children what 
is most unnecessary just now, just now!” 

For some time she worked in silence; 
then, her task finished, she looked about 
the bare little room in plain disgust. 

“Well, it’s done—my part, anyhow,” 
she sighed. “There ain’t no dirt here— 
and there’s mighty little else. Poor little 
soul!—a pretty place this is ter put a 
homesick, lonesome child into!” she fin- 
ished, going out and closing the door with 
a bang. “Oh!” she ejaculated, biting her 
lip. Then, doggedly: “Well, I don’t care. 
I hope she did hear the bang—I do, I do!” 

In the garden that afternoon Nancy 
found a few minutes in which to inter- 
view Old Tom, who had pulled the weeds 
and shoveled the paths about the place 
for uncounted years. 

“Mr. Tom,” began Nancy, throwing a 
quick glance over her shoulder to make 
sure she was unobserved, “did you know 
a little girl was comin’ here ter live with 
Miss Polly?” 


“A—what?” demanded the old man, 
straightening his bent back with difficulty, 

“A little girl—to live with Miss Polly,” 

“Go on with yer jokin’,” scoffed unbe- 
lieving Tom. “Why don’t ye tell me the 
sun is a-goin’ ter set in the east ter-mor- 
rer?” 

“But it’s true. She told me so herself,” 
maintained Nancy. “It’s her niece; and 
she’s eleven years old.” 

The man’s jaw fell. 

“Sho!—I wonder now,” he muttered; 
then a tender light came into his faded 
eyes. “It ain’t—but it must be—Miss 
Jennie’s little gal! There wasn’t none of 
the rest of ’em married. Why, Nancy, it 
must be Miss Jennie’s little gal. Glory 
be ter praise! ter think of my old eyes 
a-seein’ this!” 

“Who was Miss Jennie?” 

“She was an angel straight out of 
heaven,” breathed the man fervently ; “but 
the old master and missus knew her as 
their oldest daughter. She was twenty 
when she married and went away from 
here, long years ago. Her babies all died, 
I heard, except the last one; and that must 
be the one what’s a-comin’.” 

“She’s eleven years old.” 

“Yes, she might be,” nodded the old 
man. 

“And she’s goin’ ter sleep in the attic— 
more shame ter her!” scolded Nancy, with 
another glance over her shoulder toward 
the house behind her. 

Old Tom frowned. The next moment 
a curious smile curved his lips. 

“I’m wonderin’ what Miss Polly will 
do with a child in the house,” he said. 

“Humph! Well, /’m a-wonderin’ what 
a child will do with Miss Polly in the 
house!” snapped Nancy. 

The old man laughed. 

“I’m afraid you ain’t fond of Miss 
Polly,” he grinned. 

“As if ever anybody could be fond of 
her!” scorned Nancy. 

Old Tom smiled oddly. 
and began to work again. 

“I guess maybe you didn’t know about 
Miss Polly’s love affair,” he said slowly. 

“Love affair—her! No!—and I guess 
nobody else didn’t, neither.” 

“Oh, yes, they did,” nodded the old 
man. “And the feller’s livin’ ter-day— 
right in this town, too.” 


He stooped 
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“Who is he?” 

“I ain’t a-tellin’ that. It ain’t fit that I 
should.” The old man drew himself erect. 
In his dim blue eyes, as he faced the 
house, there was the loyal servant’s honest 
pride in the family he has served and 
loved for long years. 

“But it don’t seem possible—her and a 
lover,” still maintained Nancy. 

Old Tom shook his head. 

“You didn’t know Miss Polly as I did,” 
he argued. “She used ter be real hand- 
some—and she would be now, if she’d let 
herself be.” 

“Handsome! Miss Polly!” 

“Yes. If she’d just let that tight hair 
of hern all out loose and careless-like, as 
it used ter be, and wear the sort of bunnits 
with posies in ’em, and the kind o’ dresses 
all lace and white things—you’d see she’d 
be handsome! Miss Polly ain’t old, 
Nancy.” 

“Ain’t she, though? Well, then she’s 
got an awfully good imitation of it—she 
has, she has!” sniffed Nancy. 

“Yes, I know. It begun then—at the 
time of the trouble with her lover,” nodded 
Tom; “and it seems as if she'd been 
feedin’ on wormwood an’ thistles ever 
since—she’s that bitter an’ prickly ter deal 
with.” 

“T should say she was,” declared Nancy, 
indignantly. “There’s no pleasin’ her, no- 
how, no matter how you try! I wouldn’t 
stay if twa’n’t for the wages and the folks 
at home what’s needin’ ’em. But some 
day—some day I shall jest b’ile over; and 
when I do, of course it'll be good-bye 
Nancy for me. It will, it will.” 

Old Tom shook his head. 

“T know. I’ve felt it. It’s nart’ral—but 
'tain’t best, child; ’tain’t best. Take my 
word for it, ’tain‘t best.” And again he 
bent his old head to the work before him. 

“Nancy!” called a sharp voice. 

“Y-yes, ma’am,” stammered Nancy ; and 
hurried toward the house. 


CHAPTER III. 
The Coming of Pollyanna 


_ In due time came the telegram announc- 
ing that Pollyanna would arrive in Bel- 
dingsville the next day, the twenty-fifth 
of June, at four o’clock. Miss Polly read 
the telegram, frowned, then climbed the 


stairs to the attic room. She still frowned 
as she looked about her. 

The room contained a small bed, neatly 
made, two straight-backed chairs, a wash- 
stand, a bureau—without any mirror— 
and a small table. There were no drapery 
curtains at the dormer windows, no pic- 
tures on the wall. All day the sun had 
been pouring down upon the roof, and the 
little room was like an oven for heat. As 
there were no screens, the windows had 
not been raised. A big fly was buzzing 
angrily at one of them now, up and down, 
up and down, trying to get out. 

Miss Polly killed the fly, swept it 
through the window (raising the sash an 
inch for the purpose), straightened a 
chair, frowned again, and left the room. 

“Nancy,” she said a few minutes later, 
at the kitchen door, “I found a fly up- 
stairs in Miss Pollyanna’s room, The 
window must have been raised at some 
time. I have ordered screens, but until 
they come I shall expect you to see that 
the windows remain closed. My niece 
will arrive to-morrow at four o'clock. I 
desire you to meet her at the station. 
Timothy will take the open buggy and 
drive you over. The telegram says, ‘light 
hair, red-checked gingham dress, and 
straw hat.’ That is all I know, but I 
think it is sufficient for your purpose.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but—you—” 

Miss Polly evidently read the pause 
aright, for she frowned and said crisply: 

“No, I shall not go. It is not necessary 
that I should, I think. That is all.” And 
she turned away—Miss Polly’s arrange- 
ments for the comfort of her niece, Polly- 
anna, were complete. 

In the kitchen, Nancy sent her flatiron 
with a vicious dig across the dish-towel 
she was ironing. 

“Tight hair, red-checked gingham 
dress, and straw hat’—all she knows, in- 
deed! Well, I’d be ashamed ter own it 
up, that I would, I would—and her my 
onliest niece what was a-comin’ from ’way 
across the continent!” 

Promptly at twenty minutes to four the 
next afternoon Timothy and Nancy drove 
off in the open buggy to meet the expected 
guest. Timothy was Old Tom’s son, It 
was sometimes said in the town that if 
Old Tom was Miss Polly’s right-hand 
man, Timothy was her left. 
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Timothy was a good-natured youth, and 
a good-looking one as well. Short as had 
been Nancy’s stay at the house, the two 
were already good friends. To-day, how- 
ever, Nancy was too full of her mission 
to be her usual talkative self; and almost 
in silence she took the drive to the station 
and alighted to wait for the train. 

Over and over in her mind she was say- 
ing it—‘“light hair, red-checked dress, 
straw hat.” Over and over again she was 
wondering just what sort of child this 
Pollyanna was, anyway. 

“I hope for her sake she’s quiet and 
sensible, and don’t drop knives nor bang 
doors,” she sighed to Timothy, who had 
sauntered up to her. 

“Well, if she ain't, nobody knows 
what'll become of the rest of us,” grinned 
Timothy. “Imagine Miss Polly and a 
noisy kid! Gorry! there goes the whistle 
now !” 

“Oh, Timothy, I—I think it was mean 
ter send me,” chattered the suddenly 
frightened Nancy, as she turned and hur- 
ried to a point where she could best watch 
the passengers alight at the little station. 


It was not long before Nancy saw her 
—the slender little girl in the red-checked 
gingham, with two fat braids of flaxen 


hair hanging down her back. Beneath the 
straw hat an eager, freckled little face 
turned to the right and to the left, plainly 
searching for some one. 

Nancy knew the child at once, but not 
for some time could she control her shak- 
ing knees sufficiently to go to her. The 
little girl was standing quite by herself 
when Nancy finally did approach her. 

“Are you Miss—Pollyanna?” she fal- 
tered. The next moment she found her- 
self half smothered in the clasp of two 
gingham-clad arms, 

“Oh, I’m so glad, glad, GLAD to see 
you,” cried an eager voice in her ear. 
“Of course I’m Pollyanna, and I’m so glad 
you came to meet me! I hoped you 
would.” 

“You—you did?’ stammered Nancy, 
vaguely wondering how Pollyanna could 
possibly have known her—and wanted 
her. “You—you did?” she repeated, try- 
ing to straighten her hat. 

“Oh, yes; and-I’ve been wondering all 
the way here what you looked like,” cried 
the little girl, dancing on her toes, and 


sweeping the embarrassed Nancy from 
head to foot, with her eyes. “And now 
I know, and I’m glad you look just like 
you do look.” 

Nancy was relieved just then to have 
Timothy come up. Pollyanna’s words had 
been most confusing. 

“This is Timothy. Maybe you have a 
trunk,” she stammered. , 

“Yes, I have,” nodded Pollyanna, im- 
portantly. “I’ve got a brand-new one. 
The Ladies’ Aid bought it for me—and 
wasn't it lovely of them, when they 
wanted the carpet so? Of course I don't 
know how much red carpet a trunk could 
buy, but it ought to buy some, anyhow— 
much as half an aisle, don’t you think? 
I’ve got a little thing in my bag that Mr. 
Gray said was a check, and that I must 
give it to you before I could get my trunk. 
Mr. Gray is Mrs. Gray’s husband, They're 
cousins of Deacon Carr’s wife. I came 
East with them, and they’re lovely! And 
—there, here tis,” she finished, producing 
the check after much fumbling in the bag 
she carried. 

Nancy drew a long breath.  Instine- 
tively she felt that some one had to draw 
one—after that speech. Then she stole 
a glance at Timothy. Timothy’s eyes were 
studiously turned away. 

The three were off at last, with Polly- 
anna’s trunk in behind, and Pollyanna 
herself snugly ensconced between Nancy 
and Timothy. During the whole process 
of getting started, the little girl had kept 
up an uninterrupted stream of comments 
and questions, until the somewhat dazed 
Nancy found herself quite out of breath 
trying to keep up with her. 

“There! Isn’t this lovely? Is it far? 
I hope ’tis—I love to ride,” sighed Polly- 
anna, as the wheels began to turn. “Of 
course, if ’tisn’t far, I sha’n’t mind, 
though, ’cause I'll be glad to get there all 
the sooner, you know. What a pretty 
street! I knew ’twas going to be pretty; 
father told me—” 

She stopped with a little choking breath. 
Nancy, looking at her apprehensively, saw 
that her small chin was quivering, and 
that her eyes were full of tears. Ina 
moment, however, she hurried on, with a 
brave lifting of her head. 

“Father told me all about it. He re 
membered. And—and I ought to have 
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explained before. Mrs. Gray told me to, 
at once—about this red gingham dress, 
you know, and why I’m not in black. She 
said you'd think ’twas queer. But there 
weren't any black things in the last mis- 
sionary barrel, only a lady’s velvet basque, 
which Deacon Carr’s wife said wasn’t 
suitable for me at all; besides, it had white 
spots—worn, you know—on both elbows, 
and some other places. Part of the 
Ladies’ Aid wanted to buy me a black 
dress and hat, but the other part thought 
the money ought to go toward the red 
carpet they’re trying to get—for the 
church, you know. Mrs. White said 
maybe it was just as well, anyway, for 
she didn’t like children in black—that is, I 
mean, she liked children, of course, but 
not the black part.” 

Pollyanna paused for breath, and Nancy 
managed to stammer: 

“Well, I’m sure it—it’ll be all right.” 

“I’m glad you feel that way. I do, too,” 
nodded Pollyanna, again with that chok- 
ing little breath, “Of course, ’twould have 
been a good deal harder to be glad in 
black—’’ 

“Glad!” gasped Nancy, surprised into 
an interruption. 

“Yes—that father’s gone to heaven to 
be with mother and the rest of us, you 
know. He said I must be glad. But it’s 
been pretty hard to—to do it, even in red 
gingham, because I—I wanted him so; 
and I couldn’t help feeling I ought to have 
him, specially as mother and the rest have 
God and all the angels, while I didn’t 
have anybody but the Ladies’ Aid. But 
now I’m sure it'll be easier because I’ve 
got you, Aunt Polly. I’m so glad I’ve 
got you!” 

_Nancy’s aching sympathy for the poor 
little forlornness beside her turned sud- 
denly into shocked terror, 

“Oh, but—but you’ve made an awful 
mistake, d-dear,” she faltered. “I’m only 
Nancy. I ain’t your Aunt Polly at all!” 

“You—you aren’t?” stammered the lit- 
tle girl, in plain dismay. 

“No. I’m only Nancy. I never thought 
of your takin’ me for her. We—we ain’t 
a bit alike—we ain’t, we ain’t!” 

Timothy chuckled softly; but ‘Nancy 
Was too disturbed to answer the merry 
flash from his eyes. 


“But who are you?” questioned Polly- 
anna. “You don’t look a bit like a Ladies’ 
Aider !” 

Timothy laughed outright this time. 

“I’m Nancy, the hired girl. I do all the 
work except the washin’ an’ hard ironin’. 
Mis’ Durgin does that.” 

“But there is an Aunt Polly?’ de- 
manded the child anxiously. 

“You bet your life there is,” cut in 
Timothy. 

Pollyanna relaxed visibly. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then.” There was 
a moment’s silence, then she went on 
brightly: “And do you know, I’m glad, 
after all, that she didn’t come to meet me; 
because now I’ve got her still coming, and 
I’ve got you besides.” 

Nancy flushed. Timothy turned to her 
with a quizzical smile. 

“I call that a pretty slick compliment,” 
he said. “Why don’t you thank the little 
lady ?” 

“II was thinkin’ about—Miss Polly,” 
faltered Nancy. 

Pollyanna sighed contentedly. 

“TI was, too. I’m so interested in her. 
You know she’s all the aunt I’vg got, and 
I didn’t know I had her for ever so long. 
Then father told me. He said she lived 
in a lovely great big house ‘way on top 
of a hill.” 

“She does. You can see it now,” said 
Nancy. “It’s that big white one with the 
green blinds, way ahead.” 

“Oh, how pretty!—and what a lot of 
trees and grass all around it! I never saw 
such a lot of green grass, seems so, all at 
once. Is my Aunt Polly rich, Nancy?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“I’m so glad. 
lovely to have lots of money. 


It must be perfectly 
I never 


knew any one that did have, only the 


Whites—they’re some rich. They have 
carpets in every room, and ice cream Sun- 
days. Does Aunt Polly have ice cream 
Sundays?” 

Nancy shook her head. Her lips 
twitched. She threw a merry look into 
Timothy’s eyes. 

“No, Miss. Your aunt don’t like ice 
cream, I guess; leastways I never saw it 
on her table.” 

Pollyanna’s face fall. 

“Oh, doesn’t she? I’m so sorry! fF 
don’t see how she can help liking ice’ 
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cream. But—anyhow, I can be kinder 
glad about that, ‘cause the ice cream you 
don’t eat can’t make your stomach ache 
like Mrs. White’s did—that is, I ate hers, 
you know, lots of it. Maybe Aunt Polly 
has got the carpets, though.” 

“Yes, she’s got the carpets.” 

“In every room?” 

“Well, in almost every room,” answered 
Nancy, frowning suddenly at the thought 
of that bare little attic room where there 
was no carpet. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” exulted Pollyanna. 
“I love carpets. We didn’t have any, only 
two little rugs that came in a missionary 
barrel, and one of those had ink spots on 
it. Mrs. White had pictures, too, per- 
fectly beautiful ones, of roses and little 
girls kneeling and a kitty and some lambs 
and a lion—not together, you know—the 
lambs and the lion. Oh, of course the 
Bible says they will some time, but they 
haven’t yet—that is, I mean Mrs. White’s 
haven’t. Don’t you just love pictures?” 

“I—I don’t know,” answered Nancy in 
a half-stifled voice. 

“I do. We didn’t have any pictures. 


They don’t come in the barrels much, you 


know. There did two come once, though. 
But one was so good father sold it to get 
money to buy me some shoes with, and the 
other was so bad it fell to pieces just as 
soon as we hung it up. Glass—it broke, 
you know. And I cried. But I’m glad 
we didn’t have any of those nice things, 
‘cause I shall like Aunt Polly’s all the bet- 
ter—not being used to ’em, you see. Just 
as it is when the pretty hair ribbons come 
in the barrels after a lot of faded-out 
brown ones. My! isn’t this a perfectly 
beautiful house?” she broke off fervently, 
as they turned into the wide drive way. 

It was when Timothy was unloading 
the trunk that Nancy found an opportu- 
nity to mutter low in his ear: 

“Don’t you never say nothin’ ter me 
again about leavin’, Timothy Durgin. You 
couldn’t hire me ter leave!” 

“Leave! I should say not,” grinned the 
youth. “You couldn’t drag me away. 
It'll be more fun here now, with that kid 
’round, than movin’-picture shows every 
day !” 

“Fun!—fun!” repeated Nancy indig- 
nantly. “I guess it'll be somethin’ more 
than fun for that blessed child—when 


them two tries ter live tergether; and | 
guess she'll be a-needin’ some rock ter 
fly to for refuge. Well, I’m a-goin’ ter 
be that rock, Timothy; I am, I am!” she 
vowed, as she turned and led Pollyanna 
up the broad steps. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Little Attic Room 

Miss Polly Harrington did not rise to 
meet her niece. She looked up from her 
book, it is true, as Nancy and the little 
girl appeared in the sitting room doorway, 
and she held out a hand with “duty” writ- 
ten large on every coldly extended finger, 

“How do you do, Pollyanna? [—" 
She had no chance to say more. Polly- 
anna had fairly flown across the room and 
flung herself into her aunt’s scandalized, 
unyielding lap. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, I don’t 
know how to be glad enough that you let 
me come to live with you,” she was sob- 
bing. “You don’t know how perfectly 
lovely it is to have you and Nancy and all 
this after you’ve had just the Ladies’ 
Aid!” 

“Very likely—though I’ve not had the 
pleasure of the Ladies’ Aid’s acquaint- 
ance,” rejoined Miss Polly, stiffly, trying 
to unclasp the small, clinging fingers, and 
turning frowning eyes on Nancy in the 
doorway. “Nancy, that will do. You 
may go. Pollyanna, be good enough, 
please, to stand erect in a proper manner. 
I don’t know yet what you look like.” 

Pollyanna drew back at once, laughing 
a little hysterically. 

“No, I suppose you don’t; but you see 
I’m not very much to look at, anyway, on 
account of the freckles. Oh, and I ought 
to explain about the red gingham and the 
black velvet basque with white spots on 
the elbows. I told Nancy how father 
said—” 

“Yes; well, never mind now what your 
father said,” interrupted Miss Polly 
crisply. “You had a trunk, I presume?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Aunt Polly. I’ve got 
a beautiful trunk that the Ladies’ Aid 
gave me. I haven’t got so very much in 
it—of my own, I mean. The barrels 
haven’t had many clothes for little girls 
in them lately; but there were all father’s 
books, and Mrs. White said she thought I 
ought to have those. You see, father—” 
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“Pollyanna,” interrupted her aunt 
again, sharply, “there is one thing that 
might just as well be understood right 
away at once; and that is, I do not care 
to have you keep talking of your father 
to me.” 

The little girl drew in her breath tremu- 
lously. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, you—you mean—” 
She hesitated, and her aunt filled the 
pause. 

“We will go upstairs to your room. 
Your trunk is already there, I presume. 
I told Timothy to take it up—if you had 
one. You may follow me, Pollyanna.” 

Without speaking, Pollyanna turned 
and followed her aunt from the room. 
Her eyes were brimming with tears, but 
her chin was bravely high. 

“After all, I—I reckon I’m glad she 
doesn’t want me to talk about father,” 
Pollyanna was thinking. “It'll be easier, 
maybe—if I don’t talk about him. Prob- 
ably, anyhow, that is why she told me not 
to talk about him.” And Pollyanna, con- 
vinceed anew of her aunt’s “kindness,” 
blinked off the tears and looked eargerly 
about her. 

She was on the stairway now. Just 
ahead, her aunt’s black silk skirt rustled 
luxuriously. Behind her an open door 
allowed a glimpse of soft-tinted rugs and 
satin-covered chairs. Beneath her feet a 
marvelous carpet was like green moss to 
the tread. On every side the gilt of pic- 
ture frames or the glint of sunlight 
through the filmy mesh of lace curtains 
flashed in her eyes. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly,” breathed 
the little girl, rapturously; “what a per- 
fectly lovely, lovely house! How awfully 
glad you must be you’re so rich!” 

“Pollyanna!” ejaculated her aunt, turn- 
ing sharply about as she reached the head 
of the stairs. “I’m surprosed at you— 
making a speech like that to me!” 

“Why, Aunt Polly aren’t you?” queried 
Pollyanna, in frank wonder. 

“Certainly not, Pollyanna. I hope I 
could not so far forget myself as to be 
sinfully proud of any gift the Lord has 
seen fit to bestow upon me,” declared the 
lady; “certainly not, of riches!’ 

Miss Polly turned and walked down 
the hall toward the attic stairway door. 
She was glad, now, that she had put the 


child in the attic room. Her idea at first 
had been to get her niece as far away as 
possible from herself, and at the same time 
place her where her childish heedlessness 
would not destroy valuable furnishings. 
Now—with this evident strain of vanity 
showing thus early—it was all the more 
fortunate that the room planned for her 
was plain and sensible, thought Miss 
Polly. 

Eagerly Pollyanna’s small feet pattered 
behind her aunt. Still more eagerly her 
big blue eyes tried to look in all directions 
at once, that no thing of beauty or interest 
in this wonderful house might be passed 
unseen. Most eagerly of all her mind 
turned to the wondrously exciting prob- 
lem about to be solved: behind which of 
all these fascinating doors was waiting 
now her room—the dear, beautiful room 
full of curtains, rugs, and pictures, that 
was to be her very own? Then, abruptly, 
her aunt opened a door and ascended an- 
other stairway. 

There was little to be seen here. A 
bare wall rose on either side. At the top 
of the stairs, wide reaches of shadowy 
space led to far corners, where the roof 
came almost down to the floor, and where 
were stacked innumerable trunks and 
boxes. It was hot and stifling, too. Un- 
consciously Pollyanna lifted her head 
higher—it seemed so hard to breathe. 
Then she saw that her aunt had thrown 
open a door at the right. 

“There, Pollyanna, here is your room, 
and your trunk is here, I see. Have you 
your key?” 

Pollyanna nodded dumbly. Her eyes 
were a little wide and frightened. 

Her aunt frowned. 

“When I ask a question, Pollyanna, I 
prefer that you should answer aloud—not 
merely with your head.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly.” 

“Thank you; that is better. I believe 
you have everything that you need here,” 
she added, glancing at the well-filled towel 
rack and water pitcher. “I will send 
Nancy up to help you unpack. Supper 
is at six o’clock,” she finished, as she left 
the room and swept downstairs. 

For a moment after she had gone Polly- 
anna stood. quite still, looking after her. 
Then she turned her wide eyes to the 
bare wall, the bare floor, the bare win-- 
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dows. She turned them last to the little 
trunk that had stood not so long before 
in her own little room in the far-away 
Western home. The next moment she 
stumbled blindly toward it and fell on her 
knees at its side, covering her face with 
her hands. 

Nancy found her there when she came 
up a few minutes later. 

“There, there, you poor lamb,” she 
crooned, dropping to the floor and draw- 
ing the little girl into her arms. “I was 
just a-fearin’ I’d find you like this, like 
this.” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 

“But I’m bad and wicked, Nancy— 
awful wicked,” she sobbed. “I just can’t 
make myself understand that God and the 
angels needed my father more than I did.” 

“No more they did, neither,” declared 
Nancy, stoutly. 

“Oh-h!—Nancy!” The burning horror 
in Pollyanna’s eyes dried the tears. 

Nancy gave a shame-faced smile and 
rubbed her own eyes vigorously. 

“There, there, child, I didn’t mean it, 
of course,” she cried briskly. ‘Come, let’s 
have your key and we'll get inside this 
trunk and take out your dresses in no 
time, no time.” 

Somewhat tearfully Pollyanna produced 
the key. 

“There aren’t very many there, any- 
way,” she faltered. 

“Then they’re all the sooner unpacked,” 
declared Nancy. 

Pollyanna gave a sudden radiant smile. 

“That’s so; I can be glad of that, can’t 
I?” she cried. 

Nancy stared. 

“Why, of—course,” she answered, a 
little uncertainly. . 

Nancy’s capable hands made short work 
of unpacking the books, the patched un- 
dergarments, and the few pitifully unat- 
tractive dresses. Pollyanna, smiling 
bravely now, flew about, hanging the 
dresses in the closet, stacking the books 
on the table, and putting away the under- 
garments in the bureau drawers. 

“I’m sure it—it’s going to be a very nice 
room. Don’t you think so?” she stam- 
mered, after a while. 

There was no answer. Nancy was very 
busy, apparently, with her head in the 
trunk. Pollyanna, standing at the bureau, 


gazed a little wistfully at the bare wal 
above. 

“And I can be glad there isn’t any look. 
ing-glass here, too, ’cause where there isn’t 
any glass I can’t see my freckles.” 

Nancy made a sudden queer little sound 
with her mouth—but when Pollyanna 
turned, her head was in the trunk again. 
At one of the windows, a few minutes 
later, Pollyanna gave a glad cry and 
clapped her hands joyously. 

“Oh, Nancy, I hadn’t seen this before,” 
she breathed. “Look—’way off there, 
with those trees and the houses and that 
lovely church spire, and the river shining 
just like silver. Why, Nancy, there 
doesn’t anybody need any pictures with 
that to look at. Oh, I’m so glad now she 
let me have this room!” 

To Pollyanna’s surprise and dismay, 
Nancy burst into tears. Pollyanna hur- 
riedly crossed to her side. 

“Why, Nancy, Nancy—what is it?” she 
cried; then, fearfully: “This wasn’t—your 
room, was it?” 

“My room!” stormed Nancy, hotly, 
choking back the tears. “If you ain't a 
little angel straight from heaven, and if 
some folks don’t eat dirt before— Oh, 
land! there’s her bell!” After which 
amazing speech, Nancy sprang to her feet, 
dashed out of the room, and went clat- 
tering down the stairs. 

Left alone, Pollyanna went back to her 
“picture,” as she mentally designated the 
beautiful view from the window. After 
a time she touched the sash tentatively. 
It seemed as if no longer could she endure 
the stifling heat. To her joy the sash 
moved under her fingers. The next mo 
ment the window was wide open, and 
Pollyanna was leaning far out, drinking 
in the fresh, sweet air. 

She ran then to the other window. 
That, too, soon flew up under her eager 
hands. A big fly swept past her nose 
and buzzed noisily about the room. Then 
another came, and another; but Pollyanna 
paid no heed. Pollyanna had made a 
wonderful discovery—against this window 
a huge tree flung great branches. To 
Pollyanna they looked like arms out- 
stretched, inviting her. 

Suddenly she laughed aloud. 

“T believe I can do it,” she chuckled. 
The next moment she had climbed nimbly 
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to the window ledge. From there it was 
an easy matter to step to the nearest tree- 
branch. Then, clinging like a monkey, 
she swung herself from limb to limb until 
the lowest branch was reached. The drop 
to the ground was—even for Pollyanna, 
who was used to climbing trees—a little 
fearsome. She took it, however, with 
bated breath, swinging from her strong 
little arms, and landing on all fours in the 
soft grass. Then she picked herself up 
and looked eagerly about her. 

She was at the back of the house. Be- 
fore her lay a garden, in which a bent old 
man was working. Beyond the garden a 
little path through an open field led up 
a steep hill, at the top of which a lone pine 
tree stood on guard beside a huge rock. 
To Pollyanna, at the moment, there 
seemed to be just one place in the world 
worth being in—the top of that big rock. 

With a run and a skilful turn, Polly- 
anna skipped by the bent old man, 
threaded her way between the orderly 
rows of green growing things, and—a little 
out of breath—reached the path that ran 
through the open field. Then, determin- 


edly, she began to climb. Already, how- 
ever, she was thinking what a long way 
off that rock must be, when back at the 
window it had looked so near! 

Fifteen minutes later the great clock in 
the hallway of the Harrington homestead 


struck six. At precisely the last stroke 
Nancy sounded the bell for supper. 

One, two, three minutes passed. Miss 
Polly frowned and tapped the floor with 
her slipper. A little jerkily she rose to 
her feet, went into the hall, and looked 
upstairs, plainly impatient. For a minute 
she listened intently; then she turned and 
swept into the dining room. 

“Nancy,” she said with decision, as soon 
as the little serving maid appeared; “my 
niece is late. No, you need not call her,” 
she added severely, as Nancy made a move 
toward the hall door. “I told her what 
time supper was, and now she will have 
to suffer the consequences. She may as 
well begin at once to learn to be punctual. 
When she comes down she may have 
bread and milk in the kitchen.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” It was well, perhaps, 
that Miss Polly did not happen to be look- 
ing at Nancy’s face just then. 


At the earliest possible moment after 
supper, Nancy crept up the back stairs, 
and thence to the attic room. 

“Bread and milk, indeed!—and when 
the poor lamb hain’t only just cried her- 
self to sleep,” she was muttering fiercely, 
as she softly pushed open the door. The 
next moment she gave a frightened cry. 
“Where are you? Where’ve you gone? 
Where have you gone?” she panted, look- 
ing in the closet, under the bed, and even 
in the trunk and down the water pitcher. 
Then she flew downstairs and out to Old 
Tom in the garden. 

“Mr. Tom, Mr. Tom, that blessed 
child’s gone,” she wailed. “She’s vanished 
right up into heaven where she come from, 
poor lamb—and me told ter give her bread 
and milk in the kitchen—her what’s eatin’ 
angel food this minute, I'll warrant, I'll 
warrant!” 

The old man straightened up. 

“Gone? Heaven?’ he repeated stu- 
pidly, unconsciously sweeping the brilliant 
sunset sky with his gaze. He stopped, 
stared a moment intently, then turned with 
a slow grin. “Well, Nancy, it do look 
like as if she’d tried ter get as nigh heaven 
as she could, and that’s a fact,” he agreed, 
pointing with a crooked finger to where, 
sharply outlined against the reddening 
sky, a slender, wind-blown figure was 
poised on top of a huge rock. 

“Well, she ain’t goin’ ter heaven ter- 
night—not if I has my say,” declared 
Nancy, doggedly. “If the mistress asks, 
tell her I ain’t furgettin’ the dishes, but 
I gone on a stroll,’ she flung back her 
shoulder, as she sped toward the path that 
led through the open field. 


CHAPTER V. 
The Game 

“For the land’s sake, Miss Pollyanna, 
what a scare you did give me,” panted 
Nancy, hurrying up to the big rock, down 
which Pollyanna had just regretfully slid. 

“Scare? Oh, I’m so sorry; but you 
mustn’t really, ever get scared about me, 
Nancy. Father and the Ladies’ Aid used 
to do it, too, till they found I always came 
back all right.” 

“But I didn’t even know you’d went,” 
cried Nancy, tucking the little girl’s hand 
under her arm and hurrying her down the 
hill. “I didn’t see you go, and nobody 
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didn’t. I guess you flew right up through 
the room; I do, I do.” 

Pollyanna skipped gleefully. 

“I did, ’most—only I flew down instead 
of up. I came down the tree.” 

Nancy stopped short. 

“You did—what ?” 

“Came down the tree, outside my win- 
dow.” 

“My stars and _ stockings!” gasped 
Nancy, hurrying on again. “I’d like ter 
know what yer aunt would say ter that!” 

“Would you? Well, I'll tell her then, 
so you can find out,” promised the little 
girl, cheerfully. 

“Mercy!” gasped Nancy. “No—no!” 

“Why, you don’t mean she'd care!” 
cried Pollyanna, plainly disturbed. 

“No—er—yes—well, never mind. I—I 
ain’t so very particular about knowin’ 
what she’d say truly,” stammered Nancy, 
determined to keep one scolding from 
Pollyanna, if nothing more. “But, say, 
we'd better hurry. I’ve got ter get them 
dishes done, ye know.” 

“Tll help,” promised 
promptly. 

“Oh, Miss 
Nancy. 

For a moment there was silence. The 
sky was darkening fast. Pollyanna took a 
firmer hold of her friend’s arm. 

“T reckon I’m glad, after all, that you 
did get scared—a little, ‘cause then you 
came after me,” she shivered. 

“Poor little lamb! And you must be 
hungry, too. I—lI’m afraid you'll have ter 
have bread and milk in the kitchen with 
me. Yer aunt didn’t like it—because you 
didn’t come down ter supper, ye know.” 

“But I couldn’t. I was up here.” 

“Yes, but—she didn’t know that, you 
see,’ observed Nancy, dryly, stifling a 
chuckle. “I’m sorry about the bread and 
milk; I am, I am.” 

“Oh, I’m not. I’m glad.” 

“Glad! Why?” 

“Why, I like bread and milk, and I’d 
like to eat with you. I don’t see any trou- 
ble about being glad about that.” 

“You don’t seem ter see any trouble 
bein’ glad about everythin’,” restorted 
Nancy, choking a little over her remem- 
brance of Pollyanna’s brave attempts to 
like the bare little attic room. 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 


Pollyanna, 


demurred 


Pollyanna !” 


“Well, that’s the game, you know, any- 
way.” 

“The—game?” 

“Yes, the ‘just being glad’ game.” 

“Whatever in the world are you talkin’ 
about ?” 

“Why, it’s a game. Father told it to 
me, and it’s lovely,” rejoined Pollyanna, 
“We've played it always, ever since I was 
a little, little girl. I told the Ladies’ Aid, 
and they played it—some of them.” 

“What is it? I ain’t much on games, 
though.” 

Pollyanna laughed again, but she sighed, 
too; and in the gathering twilight her face 
looked thin and wistful. 

“Why, we began it on some crutches 
that came in a missionary barrel.” 

“Crutches!” 

“Yes. You see I’d wanted a doll, and 
father had written them so; but when the 
barrel came the lady wrote that there 
hadn’t any dolls come in, but the little 
crutches had. So she sent ’em along as 
they might come in handy for some child 
some time. And that’s when we began 
it.” 

“Well, I must say I can’t see any game 
about that, about that,” declared Nancy, 
almost irritably. 

“Oh, yes; the game was to just find 
something about everything to be glad 
about—no matter what ’twas,” rejoined 
Pollyanna, earnestly. “And we _ began 
right then—on the crutches.” 

“Well, goodness me! I can’t see any- 
thin’ ter be glad about—getting a pair of 
crutches when you wanted a doll!” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“There is—there is,” she crowed. “But 
I couldn’t see it, either, Nancy, at first,” 
she added, with quick honesty. “Father 
had to tell it to me.” 

“Well, then, suppose you tell me,” al- 
most snapped Nancy. 

“Goosey! Why, just be glad because 
you don’t—need—em!” exulted Polly- 
anna, triumphantly. “You see, it’s just as 
easy—when you know how!” 

“Well, of all the queer doin’s!” breathed 
Nancy, regarding Pollyanna with almost 
fearful eyes, 

“Oh, but it isn’t queer—it’s lovely,” 
maintained Pollyanna, enthusiastically. 
“And we've played it ever since. And 
the harder ’tis, the more fun ’tis to get 
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‘em out; only—only—sometimes it’s al- 
most too hard—like when your father 
goes to heaven, and there isn’t anybody 
but a Ladies’ Aid left.” 

“Yes, or when you’re put in a snippy 
little room ’way at the top of the house, 
with nothin’ in it,” growled Nancy. 

Pollyanna sighed. 

“That was a hard one, at first,” she 
admitted, “specially when I was so kind 
of lonesome. I just didn’t feel like play- 
ing the game anyway, and I had been 
wanting pretty things, so! Then I hap- 
pened to think how I hated to see my 
freckles in the looking-glass, and I saw 
that lovely picture out the window, too; 
so then I knew I’d found things to be 
glad about. You see, when you’re hunting 
for the glad things, you sort of forget the 
other kind—like the doll you wanted, you 
know.” 

“Humph!” choked Nancy, trying to 
swallow the lump in her throat. 

“Most generally it doesn’t take so long,” 
sighed Pollyanna; “and lots of times now 
I just think of them without thinking, you 
know. I’ve got so used to playing it. It’s 
a lovely game. F-father and I used to 
like it so much,” she faltered. “I sup- 
pose, though, it—it’ll be a little harder 
now, as long as I haven’t anybody to play 
it with. Maybe Aunt Polly will play it, 
though,” she added, as an afterthought. 

“My stars and _— stockings!—her!” 
breathed Nancy, behind her teeth. Then, 
aloud, she said doggedly: “See here, Miss 
Pollyanna, I ain’t sayin’ that I’ll play it 
very well, and I ain’t sayin’ that I know 
how, anyway ; but I'll play it with ye, after 
a fashion—I just will, I will!” 

“Oh, Nancy!” exulted Pollyanna, giv- 
ing her a rapturous hug. “That'll be 
splendid! Won’t we have fun?” 

“Er—maybe,” conceded Nancy, in open 
doubt. “But you mustn’t count too much 
on me, ye know. I never was no case fur 
games, but I’m a-goin’ ter make a most 
awful old try on this one. You're goin’ 
ter have some one ter play it with, any- 
how,” she finished, as they entered the 
kitchen together. 

Pollyanna ate her bread and milk with 
good appetite; then, at Nancy’s sugges- 
tion, she went into the sitting room, where 
her aunt sat reading. 

Miss Polly looked up coldly. 


“Have you had your supper, Polly- 
anna ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly.” 

“I’m very sorry, Pollyanna, to have been 
obliged so soon to send you into the 
kitchen to eat bread and milk.” 

“But I was real glad you did, Aunt 
Polly. I like bread and milk, and Nancy, 
too. You mustn’t feel bad about. that.” 

Aunt Polly sat suddenly a little more 
erect in her chair. 

“Pollyanna, it’s quite time you were in 
béd. You have had a hard day, and to- 
morrow: we must plan your hours and go 
over your clothing to see what it is neces- 
sary to get for you. Nancy will give you 
a candle. Be careful how you handle it. 
Breakfast will be at half-past seven. See 
that you are down to-that. Good-night.” 

Quite as a matter of course, Pollyanna 
came straight to her aunt’s side and gave 
her an affectionate hug. 

“T’ve had such a beautiful time, so far,” 
she sighed happily. “I know I’m going 
to just love living with you—but then, I 
knew I should before I came. Good- 
night,” she called cheerfully, as she ran 
from the room. 

“Well, upon my soul!” ejaculated Miss 
Polly, half aloud. “What a most extra- 
ordinary child!” Then she frowned. 
“She’s ‘glad’ I punished her, and I ‘mustn’t 
feel bad one bit,’ and she’s going to ‘love 
to live’ with me! Well, upon my soul!” 
ejaculated Miss Polly again, as she took 
up her book. 

Fifteen minutes later, in the attic room 
a lonely little girl sobbed into the tightly- 
clutched sheet : 

“I know, father-among-the-angels, I’m 
not playing the game one bit now—not 
one bit; but I don’t believe even you could 
find anything to be glad about sleeping 
all alone ’way off up here in the dark— 
like this. If only I was near Nancy or 
Aunt Polly, or even a Ladies’ Aider, it 
would be easier!” 

Downstairs in the kitchen Nancy, hurry- 
ing with her belated work, jabbed her 
dish-mop into the milk pitcher, and mut- 
tered jerkily: 

“If playin’ a_ silly-fool game—about 
bein’ glad you’ve got crutches when you 
want dolls—is got ter be—my way—o’ 
bein’ that rock o’ refuge—why, I’m a-goin’ 
ter play it—I am, I am!” 


(To be Continued) 
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A. E. W. Mason 


An Author of Standing Popularity 


By Norma Bright Carson 
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WELL-KNOWN English writer 

has said with truth that “it is largely 

because he has gone on with a 
broadening vision of life, a steadily ripen- 
ing knowledge of the world, and sympathy 
with human character, that Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason has retained the popularity he won 
years ago with The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler. It may be difficult for many 
readers to recall the days when this au- 
thor, whose finished piece of writing, in 
the most modern mode, The Turnstile, was 
published less than a year ago, was once 
the writer of swashbuckling romance, a 
creator of adventures of the most pictur- 
esque type, and a master in the develop- 
ment of the heroic and romantic career 
that found such sympathy among readers 


in the earlier days of Anthony Hope and 
others of the same school. 

One wonders, looking at Mr. Mason, 
how he ever came to possess, under his 
correct, typically English, and somewhat 
sober exterjor, an imagination that could 
achieve the poetic flights of Miranda of 
the Balcony and Clementina, rife as they 
are with-deeds of splendid gallantry, with 
delicately subtle love-making, and that elu- 
sive charm of a kind of people who live 
life as if they loved it, and have forgotten 
that death hovers in the background, but 
who, coming suddenly on.death, meet 
him with a: calm and self=possession that 
rob the monster of his grimness. The 
Mr. Mason of a later date is more readily 
understandable—the obviously  sophisti- 
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cated man of the world, who sees clearly 
and portrays unfalteringly the good and 
the bad as they really are and ever will 
be in life. He has left the world of make- 
believe behind, and deals now with the 
facts of life and the facts of character. 
We shall not say which Mr. Mason we 
like best ; each in his way is a master, and 
each has justified himself in the work he 
has done. 

A. E. W. Mason was born in 1865, at 
Everleigh, in Dulwich. He was educated 
in the local schools and college, after which 
he went to Trinity College, Oxford. At 
Oxford he showed a talent for dramatics, 
and did more than a little acting. With 
the result that he afterwards went on the 
stage, and toured the provinces in several 
small companies. 

It was in 1895 that he started out to be 
a novelist, and A Romance of Wastdale, 
issued in that year, failed of success finan- 
cially and otherwise. But the very next 
year The Courtship of Morrice Buckler 
appeared, and a very different fate awaited 
it. In less time almost than it takes to 
tell, the book became amazingly popular. 
Everybody read it, everybody talked about 
it, and A. E. W. Mason as a romancer 
was “made.” Therefore, in 1897, he pub- 
lished The Philanderers, and in the same 
year Lawrence Clavering; in 1899, he 
wrote Parson Kelly, with Andrew Lang; 
and alone, Miranda of the Balcony and 
The Watchers; in 1901 came Clementina 
and Ensign Knightley. ‘That ended his 
first period. The days of the swashbuck- 
lers were over; Mr. Mason took to more 
serious themes. The Four Feathers, a 


remarkable study in psychology, came out 
in 1902; it was followed by The Truants, 
in 1904; Running Water and The Broken 


A. E. W. Mason 


In court costume 


Road, in 1907; At the Villa Rose, in 1910, 
and The Turnstile, in 1912. 

In 1906, Mr. Mason started to take a 
hand in politics. He stood for Coventry, 
and sat in Parliament long enough to real- 
ize that he could not write novels and play 


Mr. Mason’s Yacht 
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the political game, too. As he said him- 
self, the day has passed when Parliament 
sits for three or four months in the year; 
nowadays it is likely to sit for eleven 
months at a stretch. Mr. Mason takes his 
work seriously, whether story-writing, or 


A. E. W. Mason 


“ Sometimes he takes his readers across creepy 
places—the Alps.” From a cartoon by 
Sic Francis Carruthers Gould 


politics, or play, and therefore he put the 
best of himself in representing his con- 
stituency. It took more time than he could 
afford to give, and so he refused to con- 
tinue to run, in spite of many and forceful 
protests. 

Mr. Mason lives in London most of the 
time when he works. He has cheerful 
and conifortable apartments in Stratton 
street, typically masculine—he is not mar- 
ried—and plainly the rooms of a man who 
is fond of books and travel, and the pleas- 
ures of the open air. He has a beautiful 
country house on the Isle of Wight, where 
he stays for some months each year, and 
he has a yacht, the sailing of which gives 
him much pleasure. He likes to take 
walking tours, and is especially fond of 
mountain climbing, and ever and again he 
hears the call of Alpine heights and 
trudges off to enjoy himself in the high 
air. He has traveled extensively in 
Europe and in South America, and wher- 
ever he has gone he has found material 
for his novels. He is a great friend of 


Robert Hichens, and claims to understand 
that somewhat enigmatic writer as few 
others do. 

The Turnstile is undoubtedly the biggest 
piece of work Mr. Mason has done. This 
is rather unusual, in view of the fact that 
most of our popular authors lose rather 
than gain in power as time goes on. But 
Mr. Mason shows growth. He has gone 
from the high pride of youth, with its love 
of prowess, to the soberer observation of 
and reflection upon the situations of life 
and the problems of character. He has 
passed on from the creations of fancy to 
the contemplation of facts; he has drawn 
nearer and nearer to the hearts and minds 
of men. His imagination did the work in 
the days before experience had equipped 
him with substantial knowledge; now all 
is grist to his mill; he has learned to ab- 
sorb and to utilize, and having absorbed, 
he draws on his imagination for color and 
dramatic force. Of the last he has plenty ; 
he has done dramatic work of merit, and 
the power is evinced in most of his stories. 
If in the later tales it is restrained, the 
restraint is that of an artist who has his 
values well in hand, and works accord- 
ingly. 

To meet Mr. Mason is to realize in him 
a man of personal force and upright char- 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason 
“ He takes politics seriously.”—F. C. G. 
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acter. He is substantial in the true Anglo- 
Saxon way. There is not a particle of 
hyperbole in his manner; simply a gentle- 
manly sincerity that impresses rather than 
wins. This is not to say that there is no 
winning quality in him; there is, but it is 
carefully overlaid by that attitude of pro- 
priety, with just a touch of the formal, 
which is so characteristically English. 


The Scribners announce a new book b 
Mr. Mason this fall. It is called The Wit- 
ness for the Defense, and has some of its 
scenes in India and some in England. It 
promises to be as intense a story as The 
Four Feathers, with all the strength of its 
author’s later art to give it force and 
finish, and that rare power which is real- 
ism at its highest and best. 


Venice 
By Edith Dart 


IPPLE and shadow and color in one: 
Opal, translucent; then, fierce in the sun, 
To vermilion and orange she changes to flash 
With a sparkle of sunlight, a wave’s slightest splash. 


Silence of brooding and ruin are hers. 

Then, swift, in an instant, some old memory stirs: 
And she leaps into music, she laughs into song, 
As though in her veins again youth pulséd strong. 


Dreaming and mystery and magic she knows: 
Fires of mad passion, gray peace of repose. 
Beauty and squalor, black horror and grace 
Lie hid in her bosom, are read on her face. 


Unforgotten 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


N youth I knew a field with flowers overgrown 
Where one could dream such wondrous things ; 

Wrapped round with blossom-breath I loved the sun that shone, 
And birds my face fanned with their wings. 


Since then my youthful dreams have been effaced by time, 
With every childhood hope or whim; 

And now I scarce remember that lost land or clime, 
The field is faint and far and dim. 


There’s only one glad moment time cannot efface, 
And that’s when Rose kissed me at play. 

All else has gone; but I remember her sweet face, 
And just that spot and hour and day. 





Educational Tendencies in the West 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Author of Great American Universities 


HE educational institutions, like the 

people’ of the United States, tend 

toward uniformity, so it is impos- 
sible to draw any absolute dividing line 
between East and West without forcing 
the contrast. One section borrows from 
another, and college presidents, profes- 
sors and school teachers meet each other 
annually in national conventions for the 
exchange of ideas. Usually more than 
half of the undergraduate body of a col- 
lege comes.from homes within a hundred 
miles of it, but the rest may well represent 
every other State in the Union, and sev- 
eral foreign countries besides. So it hap- 
pens that we find in America institutions 
founded with the most diverse intentions 
turning out to be as much alike as two 
peas, or as two peas were supposed to be 
before the days of Mendel. 

Still it is convenient to treat the West- 
ern institutions as a distinct group, for it 
is possible to show certain characteristic 
tendencies due to differences of origin and 
aims. The universities of the East are 
an outgrowth of English colleges. They 
were founded primarily for the purpose 
of educating a few select young men for 
public office and the ministry. The West 
drew its inspiration from continental in- 
stead of insular sources and modeled its 
school system after France and Germany. 
The Western ideal is free State education 
for both sexes, from the primary school to 
the university. This ideal has been to a 
certain extent realized in every Western 
State, but not generally in the East. 
Montana and Nevada provide universities 
free of tuition. Massachusetts and New 
York cannot afford it. In New Jersey and 
Connecticut no woman can get a college 
education at any price. In every Western 
State a woman can get a college education 
without any price. 

In the East higher education has been 
accessible to but few and adapted to still 
fewer. In the West the effort has been 
made to include as large a proportion of 
the population as possible, and this in two 


ways: First, by. bringing it within the 
reach of all, and, second, by adapting it 
to the needs of all. The effort has been 
surprisingly successful considering the 
sparse population and pioneer conditions 
in the Western States: California (15), 
Nebraska (11), and Utah (9.7) are giv- 
ing a college education to a much larger 
proportion of the school population than 
New York (7.7) or New Jersey (3.5). 
In the field of secondary education the 
West also has the advantage. Counting 
both public schools and private academies 
California (105), Nebraska (73), and 
Utah (75) have enrolled a larger propor- 
tion of the population of school age than 
New York (64), or New Jersey (53).* 
There has been a development in educa- 
tional methods corresponding to that in 
water supply. The medieval plan which 
prevails yet in some European towns was 
to put a fountain in the market place, and 
everybody who wanted water had to go 
there to get it. These fountains were at- 
tractive in architecture, and served as 
centers of sociability and sports. - But the 
modern method is to pump the water into 
every house in town, so that any person 
can use as much as he likes at any time. 
The private tap is not so picturesque as 
the public fountain, but it results in more 
people using more water. The Western 
States are all provided with a system of 
conduits by which the Pierian spring is 
led into every neighborhood. ‘Tis true 
some brains are intoxicated by shallow 
draughts, but most drink largely enough 
to become reasonably sober. 





*For the benefit of those who are interested I 
will add that the figures in parenthesis are the 
number of students in colleges or secondary 
schools respectively per thousand of the school 
population between the ages of 5 and 18, accord- 
ing to the 1912 Report of the U. S. Commission 


of Education. The figures are not accurate, but 
are greatly exaggerated in favor of the East 
because, for example, Cornell and Princeton 
draw largely from the West, while the Western 
institutions get comparatively few students from 
the East. 
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In fact, “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing” only when it is incomplete, inaccu- 
rate and overestimated. An educational 
system can be so devised that wherever 
the student may be compelled to break off 
his course what he has got will be com- 
plete in itself and profitable to him 
throughout his life. The old system, being 
intended for the few instead of for the 
many, was constructed on a different plan. 
The secondary schools were frankly “pre- 
paratory”; each step was preparatory to 
the next on the ladder, and there was little 
use in climbing it unless you went clear 
to the top. The boy was kept for years 
studying things of no interest or value 
in themselves, and only when he had fin- 
ished the course—if he did—could he 
understand what it was all for. He 
labored over the abstractions of geometry, 
the complications of algebra, the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek. If he perse- 
vered to the end he got his reward ; mathe- 
matics and the classics had put into his 
hand the keys that opened to him the 
material and the spiritual worlds. Even 
in that case it is likely that some other 
way, some method of getting culture on 
the instalment plan, would have worked 
as well or better, but at any rate an edu- 
cation purely preparatory is not what is 
needed by the large majority who never 
get beyond the high school stage. 

The realization of this was the cause of 
the revolt of the high schools against the 
dominance of the universities. The insur- 
gent movement swept rapidly over the 
West, and now only a few of the most 
powerful universities of the East hold out 
against it and even they show signs of 
capitulating. The conquest was effected 
in two stages. The first battle was fought 
over the question whether the fitness of 
the student for college work should be 
determined by those who had educated 
him so far or by those who proposed to 
educate him further; that is, should he 
be admitted to the college by his certificate 
of graduation from the high school, or 
should he be compelled to take an entrance 
examination set by the university. The 
Western universities and later many of 
the Eastern, were induced to accept the 
certificates of accredited high schools in 
lieu of examination, but they still dictated 
the high school curriculum by refusing to 


accept for entrance any studies except 
those preparatory to college work, and 
insisting that these be taught in a certain 
way, 

The second war for independence was 
fought over this issue, and here again the 
high school men have won their point in 
most cases. Many of the Western uni- 
versities, endowed as well as State, no 
longer presume to dictate what the high 
schools shall teach. They only insist that 
whatever is taught shall be well taught. 
They will accept for entrance a certificate 
of four years’ work of a thorough and 
well-balanced character from an accred- 
ited high school, with few or no specifica- 
tions of what subjects are included in the 
course. 

I have represented this change as a con- 
test between universities and high schools 
and such in form it was, but in fact some 
of the leaders of the insurgent movement 
were university men, who became con- 
vinced that students were better fitted for 
college by training in a complete and well- 
rounded course, even if it did not include 
some of the conventional prerequisites, 
than if they were specifically “prepared” 
(sometimes synonymous with “crammed”) 
to pass a certain examination set by the 
university. The effect of this change is 
that more attention is now being paid to 
the character of the candidate than to the 
character of his studies. The student is 
examined, not his papers. 

An endowed university can carry this 
further because it can be more exclusive 
than a State university. For instance, 
Stanford University, California, which is 
more independent than the Eastern en- 
dowed universities, because it charges no 
tuition, is very particular to see that its 
students are of the right sort. The uni- 
versity does not care whether the candi- 
date comes from the best families or has 
plenty of money or has answered sixty per 
cent. of certain questions, but it tries to 
find out what he is good for, and what he 
intends to make of himself. Stanford 
University has limited the number of its 
women students to five hundred, and will 
limit the number of its men, perhaps to 
fifteen hundred. There will then be a 
waiting list for men, as there has been for 
women, and those who enter will be of 
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better quality and more advanced in their 
studies. gag ts 

Another endowed institution of the 
Pacific coast, Reed College of Portland, 
Oregon, has a student body that is strictly 
hand-picked. President Foster makes the 
personal acquaintance of every prospec- 
tive student, and decides whether in char- 
acter, health, attainments and intentions 
he is qualified for admission. Reed Col- 
lege is a new institution, and by that I 
do not mean merely that it is two years 
old. Many colleges are born antiquated. 
But Reed is breaking new ground in many 
directions, and its career is being watched 
with interest. What the alumni of other 
institutions brag about having it brags 
about not having. Here is a paragraph 
from its prospectus: 

As a social institution, as an athletic institu- 
tion, as an historic institution, the College has no 
standing whatever. Intercollegiate athletics, fra- 
ternities, sororities, and most of the diversions 
that men are pleased to call “college life,” as dis- 
tinguisht from college work, have no place in 
Reed College. Those whose dominant interests 
lie outside of the courses of study, should not 
apply for admission. Only those who want to 
work, and to work hard, and who are determind 
to gain the greatest possible benefits from their 
studies, are wecomd. Only those whose habits 
are consistent with this purpose are welcomd 
Others will be disappointed, for the scholarship 
demands will leave little time for outside activi- 
ties, other than those which are necessary for 
the maintenance of helth. The advantages and 
disadvantages of an extensiv equipment, a large 
faculty, a large student body, upper classmen, 
traditions and a highly organized social life will 
be wanting. But for the benefit of those whose 
chief desire is efficient teaching in a college of 
rigorously high standing, and who wish to obtain 
it in the City of Portland, this presentation is 
made of the plans for the first years of Reed 
College. 


It will be noticed that Reed College uses 
simplified spelling. The University of 
Illinois has also adopted many simplified 
forms in its official publications. There is 
indeed no reason why a university should 
not lead in linguistic reforms, as it gen- 
erally does in scientific, technical and 
political matters. A conservative univer- 
sity is a contradiction in terms, for the 


primary function of a university is leader- 
ship. 

It is interesting to observe the rise in 
the West of institutions of applied science, 
in addition to the colleges and universi- 
tics. At Pasadena, California, the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute changed last April 
into the Throop College of Technology, 
and aims, among other things, to train a 
new kind of public servant, the civic engi- 
neer, who shall displace in part the lawyer, 
who has hitherto largely monopolized the 
administrative office in the United States. 

In Houston, Texas, last October there 
gathered distinguished scientists from 
England, Germany, France, Italy, Spain 
and Japan to take part in the inauguration 
of the Rice Institute of Liberal and Tech- 
nical Learning. This unique institution 
has an endowment of $10,000,000 be- 
queathed for that purpose by W. R. Rice, 
the recluse millionaire of New York City, 
whose murder in 1900 by his lawyer, Pat- 
rick, provided a newspaper sensation last- 
ing several years. In its architectural plan 
Rice Institute, like Stanford University, 
has discarded the conventional Gothic and 
taken its inspiration from‘the Mediterra- 
nean. The Administration building, the 
first to be completed on the three hundred- 
acre campus, is decidedly oriental in 
aspect, yet is well adapted to its purpose. 
Gothic windows being originally designed 
for shooting arrows and pouring melted 
lead down on besiegers, are not quite the 
thing for a university, especially in a trop- 
ical climate. 

Rice Institute, like Stanford, is free and 
co-educational. Most of the endowed 
universities of the West have adopted 
these features of the State universities, for 
the exclusion of students from educational 
facilities because of sex or money is re- 
pugnant to Western ideals. On the other 
hand the State universities have in many 
ways been improved by the presence of 
the endowed institutions, so the two forms 
of higher education must be regarded as 
complementary and mutually beneficial. 





California’s Arcadia 
The Berkeley Oaks 


Western University Literature 
By Henry Meade Bland 
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HE Pacific Coast has 
schools, the University of Cali- 
fornia, ranking second among 

American colleges in number of students 

in attendance, and Leland Stanford Junior 

University, ranking second in size of en- 

dowment. 

Lying in the heart of the literary em- 
pire founded by Bret Harte and Joaquin 
Miller, it is interesting to observe that 
these two important institutions, in addi- 
tion to reasearches in history and science, 
are continuing the building of this empire. 
In fact, if the names of those who have 
been students or graduates of one or the 
other of these schools were stricken from 
the roll of Western letters, at least half of 
the Pacific Slope books that have had na- 
tional attention would drop from the read- 
ers’ view. 

In applying the test to determine the 
service of the university to letters, it is 


two great 
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fair to begin with poetry, though, at the 
outset, we are amazed that the handful of 
these volumes of verse should be so small. 
Yet in this small collection there lies at the 
bottom the first Collection Poems (1867) 
of Charles Warren Stoddard, who was a 
student at the College of California, now 
the University, in the early sixties. The 
poet was a mere boy then, yet he wrote 
for the composition class sonnets in good 
form, minus the spelling. 

However, the grains of gold in Stod- 
dard’s first volume were few, and save for 
two stanzas of “Point Lobos” and half a 
dozen lines beginning, 


I sit in silence by the watery gates, 


it has now nothing but historical interest 
although three scattered poems, “The 
Coral Tree,” “Someone to Some Other” 
and “The Bells of San Gabriel” come later 
to redeem to poesy this first bard of the 
school at Berkeley. 
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The poems of Professor Edward R. 
Sill make the largest book of the four 
under consideration, and there are at least 
two of this, both very short, which have 
the touch of fire sufficient to send their 
light down the years,—“Opportunity” and 
“Life.” Sill’s thought was influenced 


Western Authors’ Niche 
At Berkeley 


strongly by the scientific philosophy per- 


vading the University when he was there, 
and this to the detriment of his muse; for 
cold, scientific thought and poetry do not 
readily mingle except the mixer be of 
highest genius. Of the other two vol- 
umes one is by the ill-fated Ralph Gibbs, 
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who will live in Western memory as the 


gentle singer who rambled among the 


Berkeley Oaks singing his musical “Songs 
of Content.” One sonnet beginning: 


A thriftless one there was, who ever sought 
To weave a vagrant fancy into song. 


Charles K. Field 


Editor “ Sunset Magazine” 


marks him as the poet of a warm, lazy, 
sunshiny afternoon, who curiously and 
philosophically comments upon life: 


The Arboretum 
Stanford University 
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We go strange ways to seek one goal, 
The prize is his who smiles content when life is 
done. 

The despair of Stanley Coghill is the 
antipode of the content of Ralph Gibbs. 
Coghill, like Gibbs, died young, so that 
the muse of neither singer had full scope. 
Coghill’s note is the sorrow of one 


Hurtled through years of deathless wrong 
To endless war with fate— 


a note that does not appeal to the average 
reader, who is in search, rather, of things 
giving comfort to his soul. 
The work of 
Charles M. 
Gayley, Profes- 
sor of English 
Literature at 
the University 
of California, 
has earned for 
him the sobri- 
quet of “The 
T rou b adour.” 
This comes 
tion of student 
from his reflec- 
spirit in the 
Songs of Blue 
and Gold, but 
Professor Gay- 
ley’s serious 
work is in 
strong contrast 
to the writings 
above - men- 
tioned, as he 
usually chooses 
a social theme, 
which he 
weaves _ into 
sonnet form. 
There is one 
element lacking 
in these repre- 
sentative volumes of a literary school—the 
wilderness and freedom which has in gen- 
eral given Western poetry its mark of 
identity, qualities noticeable in the verse 
of Miller, Markham, and Harte; but per- 
haps we are not to expect these things 
from the schools where everything tends 
to criticism, Indeed, many of the strong 
things from the University come in prose; 
we therefore turn with interest to that 
field. 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, a 


Mrs. Tully (nee Eleanor Gates) 
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facile writer, has produced among others, 
a short essay, “The Abundant Life,” 
without doubt his best contribution to this 
form of literature. This was originally 
a commencement address, but it finally 
appeared in the “Chronicle,” the Univer- 
sity’s official magazine. The note struck 
in it is that after all is said, teaching is 
a life-giving process, and depends more 
upon contact between student and teacher 
than upon text or subject-matter. 

This piece of prose is typical of Dr. 
Wheeler’s work. 
In the Archives 
of the Univer- 
sity, the Presi- 
dent is well rep- 
resented, for his 
work in Greek 
Literature is 
fructified into 
three volumes, 
which bear the 
mark of perma- 
nent letters: A 
Life of Alexan- 
der, Life of the 
Ancient Greeks 
and Dionysus 
and Immortality. 

His latest vol- 
ume is Educa 
tion and Democ- 
racy in America. 
‘This is in Ger- 
man and is a col- 
lection of ad- 
dresses deliver- 
ed at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin 
when he held the 
Roosevelt pro- 
fessorship there. 
The opening 
a commencement address, but it finally 
appeared in the “Chronicle,” the Univer- 
sity’s official magazine. The note struck 
in it is that after all is said, teaching is 
a life-giving process, and depends more 
upon contact between student and teacher 
than upon text or subject-matter. 

This piece of prose is typical of Dr. 
Wheeler’s work. In the Archives of the 
University, the President is well repre- 
sented, for his work in Greek Literature 
is fructified into three volumes, which 
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sentence of the volume, “The source of all 
power in the United States-is public opin- 
jon,” is suggestive of the general line of 
thought. Dr. Wheeler’s elegant diction 
and scholarly clearness make his discus- 
sions extremely readable. 

In serious critical thought Professor 
Gayley, before mentioned as a writer of 
verse, has been a fruitful and facile 
writer 


His most recent and perhaps’ his 


Where the Californiana Rest at Stanford 


most popular prose is the Jdols, in which 
he is especialy severe upon the easy-going 
methods of the modern school. Plays of 
Our Forefathers is strong, as also is an 
essay, “The Fellows and Followers of 
Shakespeare,” accompanying the volumes 
in which he edits English comedy. His 
Classic Myths is known in every second- 
ary school of the West, and his name 
appears on a number of texts. 

The Star of Bethlehem is his modern 
mystery play, which was compiled from 
thirty old mystery plays. It was produced 
successfully by Ben Greet in Boston, also 
in the Harmon Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity. 

The humor of Gelett Burgess, who was 
an instructor in the University of Cali- 
fornia from 1891 to 1894, is among other 
campus literature not to be forgotten; nor 
is the literary finish given by Joseph Le 
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Conte to his Evolution to be overlooked. 

The most striking fact in connection 
with the literature of the University of 
California is that its student lists contain 
the names of Frank Norris, Jack Lon- 
don, Eleanor Gates, and Richard Walton 
Tully; but an immediate fact to be 
coupled with this is that neither Jack 
London nor Frank Norris found the Uni- 
versity atmosphere wholly congenial. This, 
undoubtedly, was not the fault of the 
University, nor was it the fault of the 
aspiring young men. The necessary con- 
formity in the University to existing 
thought was not the environment to sat- 
isfy two minds on fire with theories to 
right wrongs and defy conventions. Hence 
the difficulty of either student to adjust 
himself to University ideals. Neverthe- 
less, the reaction of the student mind upon 
the hungry intellect was a strong element 
in the education of each. 

The most positive thing London got 
from the University was an admiration 
for the vigorous style, thought, and in- 
tellect of Thomas Carlyle, whom he 
studied while there; but London was at 
war then, as he is today, with existing 


Benjamin I. Wheeler 


Author of Education and Democra y in America 
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social conditions; and as a matter of 
course his career as a student was a series 
of revolts against social ideas taught in the 
lecture room. He remained less than a 
year as a student, when he plunged into 
practical letters; yet not a decade after, 
excerpts from The Call of the Wild were 


Joseph Le Conte 
After the bust by Gertrude Kanno 


being used as models of English in Uni- 
versity class-rooms, 

It was the touch with University life. 
rather than University thought, which 
made Frank Norris’ course of value to 
him. From the standpoint of credits he 
was a failure: He “cribbed’ in his Latin, 
abominated English Composition as it 
was presented in connection with Minto’s 
English Prose, and failed utterly in math- 
ematics. He was always ready for a col- 
lege prank, and was to be found in the 
middle of every rush. Yet he was by no 
means an idler, for even then he was 


writing the long poem “Yvernelle,’”’ later 
published by Lippincott’s. 

In the case of Eleanor Gates and Rich- 
ard Walton Tully, it was far different; 
they were successful students, and worked 
in the editorship of various student pub- 
lications; and the beautiful ideal literary 
friendship they developed in their college 
tasks ripened later into their marriage. 

There are those who think that, when 
Louis Agassiz held his student, Starr 
Jordan, to the study of hzmulon till the 
young man was fascinated with the sym- 
metry of his specimen, a brilliant mind 
was turned into a channel to which it was 
not so well adapted as it was to literature. 
At any rate the President of Stanford now 
so often strays from pure science to ap- 
pear in verse, in tracts, in lectures, in 
books, that, in estimating Western Uni- 
versity literature, he must be reckoned 
with as a strong factor.* 

It is an essayist that Dr. Jordan will be 
known outside his scientific work, for his 
many disquisitions upon practical living 
are finding a multitude of readers. His 





*Since this article was written David Starr 
Jordan has resigned as President of. Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. 


Professor Anderson 
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message, as is to be expected, is for the 
young men and women, not.on| of Stan- 
ford University, but of**As#@tica,~ and 
whether he writes upon The Cae and 
Cultyze of Men, Life’s Enthusiagsms, The 
Blood-of the Nation, or California for 
Caléfornians, his advice is sharp and clear, 
and‘6ften is put in a form to make it very 
quotable and permanent. 

Carolus Agesswas a ngme to conjure 
with ih pioneer university days at Stan- 
ford If a class yell was wanted” he was 
reafly with the jingle; if a football rally 
rhyme was needed, Carolus rattled it off 
like an army drummer; if a class poem 
was the requisite, C. Ager was ready with 
both song and séritiment. By and by Caro- 
lus graduated with the Pioneers, and then 
everybody wanted his jingles, his songs 
and his dreamy. émotional verse-touches, 
and Four-leaved Clover came from a San 
Francisco press. 


There is real poetry in this little yolume 


reminiscent of the elder Stanford’boys, as 
the requiem-note in “In Memory of Louis 
Donald McLaine” will show: 


Death left me with the body there alone, 
And witness me, I have not shed one tear, 


and there is fun, too—witness “The Ideal 
Co-ed,” and “The Prof’s Little Girl.” 


Dr. Jordan told of the importance of 
Ager’s Four-leaved Clover and wrote an 
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enticing 


helped 


which he 


introduction, in 


to interpret its seemingly con- 


David Starr Jordan 


vivial touches. On the whole, it is well 
that Stanford treasures this book in her 
archives. 


Corridors at Stanford 
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Professor Gayley 


“Carolus Ager,’ under his real name, 
also collaborated with Will Irvin in the 
production of Stanford Stories, written 
by the authors at first separately, and then 
together, as they carefully “sat in judg- 
ment on the adverbs and pronouns.” 

It may be interesting to remark, in pass- 
ing, that this same “Carolus Ager” is none 
other than Charles K. Field, the present 
editor of “The Sunset Magazine, the Pa- 
cific Monthly.” 

Professors Melville B. Anderson and A, 
G. Newcomer at Stanford, while rigid 
critics, have both labored to create. an 
atmosphere of poetry in their lecture 
rooms, and in and around Stanford 
Campus. Field, already mentioned, Emma 
Dawson, and Irene Hardy are among 
those who have under their influence 
written enduring lines, while Wallace Ir- 
win, whose Letters of a Japanese School- 
Boy, have brought him national fame, and 
Will Irwin are names now in the front 
rank of American journalists. 

There is no one distinctive feature to be 
predicated of these Stanford productions. 


The humorous vein is strong in Field and 
the Irwins; Miss Dawson is lyrical, and 
Miss Hardy’s best work is a replica of na- 
ture in and around the Stanford Campus. 
Professor Anderson’s poem, “The Happy 


Teacher,” was written for his students at 
the time of his retirement from the Stan- 
ford Chair of English Literature. It con- 
tains touches of Lowellian humor and 
finds a warm place in the heart of many 
a teacher. Anderson’s attempts at great 
work is in the form of a poetic transla- 
tion of Dante’s Divine Comedy. This is 
in terza rima, and Huebsch will be the 
publisher. The “Inferno” is complete, and 
the author is now in Italy at work on the 
Cantos of “Purgatory” and “Paradise.” 
Some of the translation has been done in 
the high California Sierras, where the 
author has a log cabin retreat Anderson’s 
toil on this translation along with Dr. 
Ewald Flugel’s Chaucer Concordance, the 
work of Prof. Flugel’s life, are suggestive 
of the monumental literary work being 
hewn out at Stanford. 





East of the Shadows 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 
Author of A Dream of Blue Roses 


SYNOPSIS. 
Philippa Harford, after the death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to 
England, and goes to visit an old friend, the wife of Mayor Heathcote, at their country home. The night 
of her arrival, her host and hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is 


left alone in the house. 


As she goes to her room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds 


herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the long-lost sweetheart of a strange man, who 


calls her Philippa! 


CHAPTER III. 
The Stranger 


“Twas strange, ’twas passing strange. 
’T was pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful.” 
—Othello. 


EFORE Philippa, dazed by the sudden 

light and the utter unexpectedness of 

it all, could collect herself sufficiently to 
speak, he took both her hands in his with a 
movement infinitely tender and possessive, and 
drew her further into the room. 

“They said you would not come. They lied. 
I know they lied. Oh, Phil! the joy to see 
you. My sweet! My sweet!” 

The girl made an effort to withdraw her 
hands. What had happened? What did it 
mean? 


“Oh, no!” she stammered. “It is a mistake 


—I do not know—You are mistaking me for 


” 


somebody else. 

He held her hands closer, closer, until they 
were pressed against his breast. 

“Mistake?” he echoed with a little sound—it 
was hardly a laugh—of triumph and content. 
“Mistake! Love makes no mistake!” nd all 
the while his eyes burnt into hers with an 
intensity of passion and of longing. 

“But yes—” she faltered. It was difficult to 
find words against the ardour of his gaze. “Yes, 
I am Philippa Harford. I must have mistaken 
the room. Believe me, I am sorry——” 

“Philippa Harford!” and again that little 
sound broke from him, half sob, half sigh, and 
clearly indicative of infinite joy, a joy too deep 
to be expressed in words. “My Phil!—as if I 
should not know! Sun in my shadows—light 
in my darkness—darkness which surrounded 
and overwhelmed, and in which I groped in 
vain, and only clung to you.” 

He spoke her name as if the very repetition 
of it told the sun of his content. “Phill—and I 
not know!—and my love’s violets!” Releasing 
one hand he touched the flowers she wore. 
“And the little heart—the same! Your heart 
and mine!” 

He led her, compelled against her will, un- 
resisting to a sofa. Philippa sank upon it over- 
whelmed and almost nerveless under the stress 
of his emotion. He placed himself beside her, 
half sitting, half kneeling at her feet. 

“I. do not know—was it yesterday I saw you, 
cool and sweet in your soft primrose gown? or 
was it long ago before the shadows fell? Ah 
love—your eyes! your hair! And always in the 


darkness the sound of your voice—the touch 
of your dear hand.” 

Philippa felt her senses reeling. With an 
effort she tore her eyes from his and gazed 
round the room. What did it mean? What 
dream was it? Was she waking or sleeping? 

Beside the sofa stood a table, and on it an 
easel supporting a picture of—oh no, it could 
not be herself! 

She drew one hand—the other was still 
tightly clasped in his—across her eyes as if to 
brush away a veil of unreality which seemed 
to hang over everything, and looked pgain. 
But no, there was no mistaking it—the dark 
hair drawn loosely back from the brow—her 
hair—her face as she saw it daily in her mirror 
—even her dress; a touch of pale yellow lightly 
indicated the folds of soft lace—the bunch of 
violets; and there, in black letters of unmis- 
takable clearness on the gilding of the frame, 
the one word “Philippa.” 

On the table in front of the portrait was a 
bowl of violets—nothing else—just as might 
stand the offering at some shrine. 

Beyond this one great mystery the room it- 
self was devoid of anything out of the ordinary. 
The walls were panelled in white with touches 
of a pale gray color; there were a few pictures, 
not many. ‘The two windows were hung with 
a bright chintz of a somewhat old-fashioned 
design which matched the coverings of chairs 
and sofa, but the curtains were not drawn and 
the blinds were up. 

From where she sat Philippa could see the 
moonlight flooding the sleeping park-land, and 
in the distance a clump of elm-trees outlined 
clear and lacy in the silver light. 

Before one of the windows stood a large 
table littered with papers, a tumbler of water 
holding some brushes, and a drawing-board. 
By the fireplace was a comfortable chair, and 
on the floor beside it as if dropped by a sud- 
den careless movement of the reader, a book 
face downwards; and with the curious involun- 
tary attention to detail to which we are liable 
in moments of strain, she noticed, almost with 
annoyance, that some of the pages were 
turned back and creased by the fall. 

The room told of nothing beyond an every- 
day homelike peace, there was nothing to help 
her elucidate the mystery. 

And all the while the man at her feet was 
pouring out a stream of rapid, fervent words. 
“And still you did not come! Ah, love! the 
long, long shadows—purple shadows—mysteri- 
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ous, unfathomable. No sun, no warmth, 
excepting when I saw you in my dreams— 
distant, illusive. No brightness, only darkness, 
until you came. But I knew you would come. 
Dearest, love makes no mistake, does ~ it? 
Such love as mine that calling—calling—must 
draw you to me at the last. _My beautiful Phil! 
my dreams of you never equalled the dear 
nearness of you. The night is past—the 
shadows: are swept away, for the dawn has 
come—the dawn that was so long in coming, 
for it could only break to the music of your 
footfall. Phil, why do you look at me like 
that?” he queried suddenly. “Is it possible that 
I have frightened you? God knows I did not 
mean to. Or was it yesterday, sweetheart, did 
I hurt you? Truly, dear one, I did not mean 
to. I said that you were cold—I did not blame 
you—I did not think of blaming you; but my 
love for you is so great, so overwhelming, 
that it is hard to be patient. I hunger so for 
the touch of your lips. Forgive me, sweet, 
forgive me. See! now I will be calm.” 

He rose to his feet and stood before her at 
a little distance. 

“Listen,” he said, “I have something to 
tell you. Do you remember that little song 
you used to sing to me, that I loved? Well, 
always in my dreams when I saw you, you 
were coming to me like that. 

“Through soft gray clouds the kind May sun 
was breaking, 

Setting ablaze the gold flower of the broom.” 
Always with the violets at your breast in a 
flood of golden radiance. Coming!—but you 
never came. Always sunlight where you are, 
my Phil, even when the shadows were darkest. 
And now—you have come!” 

As he stood before her Philippa was able 
for the first time to notice the personal ap- 
pearance of this. man—this total stranger who 
was laying his very heart bare to her bewilder- 
ment. He stood above the usual height and 
was thin to emaciation, but with something 
virile and active about him which belied the 
apparent delicacy of his frame. His face was 
pale and worn, and his hair, which was quite 
white, accentuated the darkness of his deep- 
set eyes. He was clean-shaven and his mouth 
was perhaps rather hard, but it softened to 
tenderness as he spoke. His whole form 
seemed to radiate with his feeling of joy in 
the reunion—a strength of feeling dominating 
and triumphing over any bodily weakness. 

As he moved his position slightly the light 
fell more fully upon his face, and she saw the 
line of a deep scar running from cheekbone to 
temple. Instinctively she wondered what fear- 
ful wound he could have sustained to leave 
a mark like that. 

He was dressed for the evening, but wore 
a black velvet smoking jacket in place of the 
formal dress coat. It was impossible to tell 
his age. His figure might have been that of 
a man of five-and-twenty, but his face and hair 
might signify another ten or even fifteen years. 

He ceased speaking, and with his last words 
a feeling of sudden emotion almost choked 
Philippa. It was as if the unreality of it all 
was passing away, and the knowledge came to 
her that she, Philippa, was listening to the 


_loye not intended for her. 
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outpourings of a man’s inmost heart, of a 
She had no right 
to listen. What was she doing here? 

She rose quickly. 

“T must go now,” she said, trying to control 
her voice and speak as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. She was so bewildered, it seemed 
the only way to treat the impossible situation, 
“T must go now. It is getting late.” Even as 
she spoke the words their utter banality irri- 
tated her, but what could she do? 

He moved forward. “Is it late?” he said, 
“Have 1 kept you too long? But you will come 
again tomorrow?” He took her hands, which 
were hanging nerveless at her sides—took them 
and held them close. “You will come?” he 
whispered passionately. “Ah, dear love! the 
shadows when you do not come!” 

It was impossible to resist the appeal in his 
look and voice. “I will come,” she answered 
very low. 

He raised her hands and kissed first one and 
then the other. 

“Good-night,” he said tenderly. 
you, my dear love!” 

Philippa broke from him, and turning swiftly, 
opened the door and passed out. ‘Then she 
stopped abruptly, startled. On the threshold a 
woman was standing, a woman of advanced 
years and rather stern appearance. She worea 
dark gown, and her gray hair was covered 
with a cap of some soft white material. She 
moved aside to allow the girl to pass, and 
then said in a cold and perfectly emotionless 
voice, “I will show you to your room.” 

Philippa followed her, blindly, stumblingly, 
for her knees were shaking now, and there 
was such an air of resentment in the other’s 
demeanor that it jarred upon her overstrung 
nerves. 

In silence they passed down the long corri- 
dor until they arrived at their destination. The 
woman flung the door open and switched on 
the light. The fire was burning brightly, and 
Philippa recognized her own belongings on the 
dressing-table, and her dressing-gown and slip- 
pers warming at the hearth, with a throb of 
relief. She walked in and then turned and 
faced her guide, who looked at her, long 
and scrutinizingly, opened her lips as if about 
to speak, and then shut them with a sap, as 
if afraid that words might escape against her 
will—hesitated for a moment, and then walked 
out and closed the door in silence. 

Philippa sank into a chair and buried her 
face in her hands. One question was ringing 
through her brain. “What did it mean? What 
could it mean?” The wildest and most impos- 
sible explanations presented themselves to her 
fevered mind. Had she ever been here before? 
Was she dreaming? Had she lost her mem- 
ory? Had she ever seen him before? Who 
had painted her portrait—and when? ‘Then 
another thought struck her—Was it possible 
that he was mad? But no, she dismissed it im- 
mediately. There had been no sign of mad- 
ness in his behavior or his actions. Excite- 
ment, yes, but quite controlled; and above all 
truth and sincerity and passionate devotion. 
There was no mistaking that. Whatever might 
be the explanation of the extraordinary hap- 


“God guard 
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penings of the evening, one thing was beyond 
all argument, beyond all doubt, and that was 
the love this man bore to—whom? The woman 
whom he imagined her to be—who was it? 
Philippa Harford! But she was Philippa Har- 
ford. The name was not so common that 
Philippa Harfords were to be found readily to 
be confounded with one another. And the 
portrait!—there was the very heart of the mys- 
tery—the primrose gown—the violets. What 
was it he had said? “Love’s violets!” and “The 
dark, dark shadows since they had met.” And 
then—“yesterday,”—he had said they had met 
yesterday. What could it mean? 

She pressed her hands closer against her 
aching temples. What was the secret of this 
extraordinary house? Was it all unreal? Had 
it never happened at all? Was it supernatural 
—a fevered vision of the brain—an apparition 
haunting the scenes of the past? Impossible! 

And the woman? She at all events had been 
tangible and real. Why had she looked at her 
with eyes that held hatred—nothing more or 
less than hatred, bitter and undisguised? 

Who could she ask? who could she turn to? 
For a moment she had a wild impulse to peal 
the bell and call for—who? Somebody—any- 
body—to speak—to tell her she was awake— 
alive. Marion? but Marion was not here. 
Marion had gone with the big soldier husband 
whose mere presence in the house would, the 
girl felt, have been an assurance of security, 
of sanity. Violets! What had Marion said? 
“There is a sad story attached to violets at 
Bessacre.” But she had not told her what it 
was. Why had she left her? And then she 
remembered the earlier events of the evening 
—Dickie—his illness—the telegram. It all 
seemed so distant. Marion had been in 
trouble and had left her. Then gradually the 
thought of her friend’s anxiety had the result 
of pestoring her to a more normal condition of 
mind. 

She rose to her feet and prepared herself 
mechanically for her bed. When she laid her 
head at last upon the cool whiteness of her 
pillow, and closed her weary eyes, sleep was 
far from her. She saw only one face, heard 
only one voice. “Such love as mine must— 
calling—calling—draw you to me at the last. 
My sweet! my sweet!” Oh, the pity of it! the 
pity of it! 

Was it a few minutes, or ages later—she 
could not tell—that suddenly she heard a door 
bang violently—once—twice? She heard a 
hurried step on the gravel below her window, 
and then a shout, and the sound of a horse 
galloping faster and faster into the distance. 
Then even the echo died away and silence as 
of the dead remained. She strained her ears, 
shivering with nervousness and fatigue, but 
could hear no more, and after a while she 
sank into a troubled sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Francis 
“The eternal landscape of the past.” 
—Tennyson. 


The next morning Philippa rose late and 
had breakfast in her own room. The night 
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had brought no counsel, she was undecided as 
to the line of action she should take, and phys- 
ically weary. She felt it impossible to ask 
questions of her maid, who might have gained 
information in the housekeeper’s room; equally 
impossible to summon Ford the butler, excel- 
lent and confidential servant as he appeared 
to be. It was not a subject upon which she 
could touch, however distantly, with a sub- 
ordinate. It had affected her too deeply, and 
yet she must know more. 

She had no doubt but that the woman she 
had seen could enlighten her fully, but she 
was ignorant of her position in the house, 
and even had this not been the case, she 
shrank from demanding anything from one so 
obviously hostile to her. 

She could not forget that she had made a 
definite promise to return; she wondered now 
how she could have done so, and yet at the 
time it had been impossible to deny the insist- 
ent appeal. She would keep that promise—on 
so much she was determined—but as to the 
manner of keeping it she could not tell. 

Finally, a desire to be out of the house and 
under the open sky overcame her. She would 
go for a walk, and-perhaps on her return 
something would guide her as to her next 
move. 

Accompanied by her maid, who appeared to 
have mastered the topography of the corridors, 
she descended to the hall, and then she realized 
her mistake of the previous evening. Marion’s 
instructions had been to turn twice to the 
right, a movement easy and successful this 
morning, but of course in ascending to her 
room the direction was reversed, and she 
should have turned twice to the left. A simple 
mistake, out of all proportion to the events 
which had followed upon it. 

“I knew I should lose my way last night, 
miss,” said Walker. “Them back-stairs is be- 
wildering; but I thought to myself, I’ll be even 
with them somehow, so I just tied my hand- 
kerchief on a table-leg in the passage as I 
went down, and counted the doors, and when 
I come up and saw my handkerchief I knew 
I was all right. The head housemaid came 
up-stairs with me and. she was most amused.” 

“T think it was very clever of you,” said 
Philippa. “I wish I had done the same.” 

“TI hope you'll have a pleasant walk, miss,” 
said Walker, and with that she disappeared. 

Philippa went to the front door, and stood 
on the step breathing in the freshness of the 
morning. The sun was shining brightly, the 
dew lay heavy on the lawns, and here and 
there a faint veil of mist was hovering, soon to 
be dispersed by the warmth of the new day. 
All nature seemed refreshed and cleansed by 
the healing and rejuvenating power of the 
night. 

The girl herself in her simple suit of white 
serge looked as fresh as the morning, al- 
though a careful observer might have noticed 
a shadow telling of mental disquiet under the 
clear steadfast eyes. “Exercise,” she told her- 
self, “that is the thing for me. I will explore 
this lovely garden.” 

She descended the steps and walked down 
the broad terrace which ran along the south 
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side of the house. She had only gone a few 
yards when a sudden call behind her made her 
turn. A maid-servant ran to her—a young girl, 
evidently one of the under-servants. She was 
breathless with hurry or with fright, Philippa 
could not tell which, and almost incoherent. 
“Oh, miss,” she cried, “please come! Please 
come at once! Mrs. Goodman wants you.” 

Philippa did not wait for any further explana- 
tion, but returned immediately. At a _ small 
door on the terrace stood the woman who 
had been her guide a few hours before, her 
face ashen, her eyes suffused with tears, her 
whole appearance tragic in the extreme. She 
seized Philippa by the hand and led her swiftly 
away. Between the sobs that were shaking her 
the girl made out a few words. 

“Come—quickly—for God’s sake!—he wants 
you. My boy! my boy!” 

With a speed which seemed remarkable for 
one of her age she ran up the stairs, stum- 
bling and sobbing as she went. Philippa put 
out an arm to steady her, feeling conscious 
of no surprise, no wonder, nothing seemed to 
matter except the urgent need for haste. 

At last they reached the room, which she 
rccognized. There were the same flowered 
chintzes, there was her portrait on the table. 

A sound of voices came from an adjoining 
apartment, and the woman stopped to listen, 
raising her finger with a gesture commanding 
silence. 

Suddenly a voice rang out, clear and peremp- 
tory. “Please ask Miss Harford to come here. 
Where is Goody? She will understand.” 

Then she ran forward, her hand on Philippa’s 
arm, through the connecting door into the 
inner room. A _ strong pungent smell of 
restoratives filled the air. The figure on the 
bed was sitting upright, motioning to one 
side the nurse and an elderly man, presumably 
the doctor, who were trying in vain to soothe 
him. The next moment his strength failed— 
he fell backward on the pillows, and his face 
assumed a livid death-like hue. 

“Too late! too late!” murmured Mrs. Good- 
man in a tone of anguish. 

The doctor, who had been occupied in his 
attentions on the invalid, glanced up and met 
Philippa’s eyes. He recoiled as if in surprise 
or horror, but in an instant his professional 
calm reasserted itself. 

No sound broke the stillness of the room 
except the labored breathing of the poor old 
woman. Philippa gazed at the still white face, 
perfectly still, perfectly white, and apparently 
lifeless. The nurse raised herself with a sigh 
which seemed to intimate that all further effort 
was useless. 

The slow minutes passed, and with each 
moment a grayer shadow crept like a veil over 
the face of the dying man. 

Suddenly Mrs. Goodman spoke, sharply, and 
in a voice that sounded strident in the silence. 

“Speak to him! call him!” she said. 

A clutch of emotion strangled Philippa; her 
one conscious feeling was pity—pity over- 
whelming and- profound. Pity for the soul 
going out into the Great Unknown, lonely, un- 
satisfied, craving something which it seemed 
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that only she could supply. She fell on her 
knees beside the bed, and laid her warm hands 
on the frail white ones which were growing 
cold, so cold. 

She felt some one remove her hat, and then 
again came the prompting insistent voice at her 
elbow. 

“Call him! Call him!—Francis!” 

And then she called—all her sorrow for the 
sick and suffering, all her potential motherhood 
ringing in her young voice. 

“Francis!” Then louder, “Francis! 
hear me? Francis! It is Philippa!’ Again the 
breathless silence. ‘Then, intent only on the 
task of gaining a response, she slipped her 
arm under the pillow, and leaning her face 
closer and closer, she called again and again, 
Did an eyelid flicker? Was it imagination, or 
was the deathly pallor changing slightly? were 
the shadows round the drawn mouth less dark? 

The doctor with his fingers on the pulse 
bent forward. “Again!” he said gruffly. “Once 
more!” 

And again the girl’s voice rang through the 
silent room in urgent appeal: “Francis! 
Francis!” 

Qne long breath—another—and the eyes 
opened—vague, unseeing, turning this way and 
that until they found what they sought, and in 
them slowly dawned the light of recognition. 
A little later—low, very low—a whisper, in 
which content and joy triumphed over weak- 
ness—clear enough to the anxious listeners: 
“Phil! Darling!” 

Two hours later Philippa went to her room. 
The doctor had gone to return at evening, the 
invalid was sleeping, for the moment all was 
as well as could be expected, and it was con- 
sidered probable that he would sleep for some 
hours. Her limbs were stiff and cramped from 
the position in which she had remained, fear- 
ing that the slightest movement on her part 
would snap the frail thread which we call life. 
When it became evident that the sleep was 
sound and strengthening she had crept away. 

Presently Mrs. Goodman entered, bearing a 
tray of food and a telegram. 

“You must need food,” she said. “I have 
brought it, and I have said you are not to be 
disturbed.” Her voice was strained and trem- 
bling, but quite kindly. 

Philippa opened the telegram. “Operation 
tomorrow—hopeful—will wire again.” For a 
moment she could not think what it meant, 
then she remembered; but somehow it seemed 
trivial, of no importance. Nothing mattered 
just now but the explanation which must surely 
come. All else was far away, outside the 
radius of her mind. 

The woman pressed food and wine upon her, 
and stood beside her as she ate. Then she 
removed the tray and placed it on a table, and 
returned to Philippa’s side. Her face was 
working grievously, her limbs were shaking. 
Then, quite suddenly, she sat down and burst 
into tears—the slow, labored weeping of the 
aged. 

Philippa drew her chair closer, and laying 4 
hand on her shoulder, she waited, knowing in- 
stinctively that the tears would bring healing, 
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and that the overstrained nerves must find re- 
lief before words would come. 

At last she grew quieter, and said brokenly, 
“He knew me! You heard him! Goody! 
Goody will understand! I that have nursed him 
and tended him from babyhood! And never 
to know me—never to know his old Goody all 
these weary years! At last! At last! Oh! if 
my lady were but here to see!” 

“Will you try and realize that I know noth- 
ing?” Philippa said gently. “I lost my way 
last night and went into the wrong room, and 
found—him. I do not even know who he is, 
but he seemed to expect me. ‘Try and tell 
me what it all means.” 

“First, will you please tell me who you are?” 
said Mrs. Goodman. 

“Tam Philippa Harford.” 

“Ave, Philippa Harford! How little 1 
though ever to speak that name again! You 
are Philippa Harford, that I know—it is writ- 
ten clearly on your face for all to see; but you 
are not the Miss Philippa I knew, although 
I had not imagined that two faces could be so 
much alike.” 

“My father was James Harford. 
few years ago. I did 
another Philippa.” 

“James Harford!” echoed the woman. 
would be Mr. Jim.” 

Philippa rose to her feet, and walking over 
to the dressing-table returned with a photo- 
graph in her hand. 

“This was my father,” she said. 
old photograph.” 

Mrs. Goodman looked at it. 

“Yes. Mr. Jim, we used to call him.” 

“You knew my father?” 

“Aye, I knew him well. He was often here 
in the old days—they were boys together. He 
was two years older than Mr. Francis. Miss 
Philippa was his sister.” 

“My aunt?” 

“Yes, she would be your aunt. And Mr. 
Francis loved her, and they were to be mar- 
tied—and then came the accident——” Mrs. 
Goodman stopped suddenly. “I can’t bear to 
speak of it vs 

“Try to tell me,” urged Philippa. 
you see that I must know? 
of my aunt. 
a sister.” 

“He had one sister. They often stayed here 
together. She was some years younger than 
he was, and he loved her dearly—until it hap- 
pened.”’ 

“Until what happened?” 

“The accident, and Mr. Francis’ illness.” 
“Who is Mr. Francis?” 

Mrs. Goodman dried her eyes and made a 
great effort at self-control. 

“I will try and tell you the story from the 
beginning,” she said. “Mr. Francis is the 
Major’s uncle. He is the son of Lady Louisa 
Heathcote, my dear mistress, who was second 
wife to Richard Heathcote, the old squire. He 
—the old squire—was twice married, and his 
first wife was mother to William Heathcote, 
the Major’s father. She was married to him 
about ten years, and then she died, and five 
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or six years after he married Lady Louisa, 
my lady. Mr. Francis was her son, born in 
1862. He was seventeen years younger than 
his half-brother, Mr. William, who was a 
soldier, and never lived much at home after 
his schooldays. A splendid boy he was, Mr. 
Francis, and a splendid man—until he was 
six-and-twenty. 

“T can see him now, as he started that morn- 
ing. It was in June. I can see him now as 
clearly as I saw him then, riding out of the 
stable yard. I was watching him from my 
window. His horse was rearing and plunging, 
but he never minded that, for he was a beauti- 
ful rider. Miss Philippa, she was walking be- 
side him, leading her great dog—a huge brute 
it was, very wild, and difficult to hold, and I 
think Mr. Francis must have known his horse 
was shy of it, for I heard him call to her! 
‘If you’re coming down to the jumps, darling, 
don’t bring the dog. This animal is quite ex- 
cited enough already.’ I heard her answer 
him: ‘Oh, that’s all right;’ quite carelessly she 
spoke—and then they passed out of sight. The 
last time I saw him ride.” The old woman’s 
voice faltered and broke. “Half-an-hour later 
they carried him in—that awful day!” 

“What had happened?” asked Philippa gent- 
ly, as the speaker paused. 

“It was all through the dog. Mr. Francis 
had taken his horse once round the jumps—he 
always schooled his horses down there in the 
lower meadow—and then he came round the 
second time. He passed close to where Miss 
Philippa was standing, and her dog was so 
wild at the horse galloping past that it broke 
away from her, and tore like a mad thing after 
him. It overtook him just as he reached a 
jump. Some of the stablemen were watching 
from the top of the field, but they couldn't 
see exactly what happened. Some said the dog 
leaped right up at the horse, others that it 
merely frightened it and caused it to swerve, 
but in a moment they were on the ground, 
with Mr. Francis lying half under the horse. 

Before the men could reach the place the 
animal was up, but in its struggles it had 
kicked him terribly about the head. His body 
wag not hurt. Dr. Gale soon came, and his 
father, the old doctor, too, and they sent for 
great men from London, but they all thought 
that he must die. My poor lady! I shall never 
forget her awful anxiety. He was just all the 
world to her, was Mr. Francis. Night after 
night she and I would sit outside his room, 
holding each other’s hands like two children 
afraid of the dark. He had splendid nurses, I 
will say that, but they wouldn’t have us in his 
room. I said it was cruel, but my lady said 
No. She said it was not a time to consider 
any one but him, and what was good for him. 
She was a wonderfully brave lady, and wise.” 

“And Philippa?” asked the girl. 

Mrs. Goodman hesitated, and into her face 
there crept the same dark look of hostility 
which it had worn on the previous evening. 
At last she answered coldly— 

“Miss Philippa did not like illness.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“She stayed a few days.” Again the woman 
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hesitated. Then her anger mastered her and 
she spoke scornfully and with intense bitter- 
ness. “She stayed a few days and then she 
left the house—said she could not do any 
good by staying. And Mr. Francis lying be- 
tween life and death!” 

She covered her face with her wrinkled 
hands and began to weep again, and it was 
some moments before she could proceed. When 
she did so, it was in a low, hurried tone, as 
though she wanted to get to the end of her 
story, as if the mere mention of the dreadful 
ne which followed was more than she could 

ear. 

“The time passed, and doctors came and 
went, and at last he recovered consciousness, 
but he wasn’t the same. The first word he 
spoke was her name. After that he asked for 
her unceasingly. I remember a doctor com- 
ing—a very great man he was—and he said 
to my lady, ‘I am hopeful, decidedly hopeful, 
but your son must be kept quiet, and perfectly 
contended. Where is this young lady he asks 
for? she must come immediately. 
not kept quiet I will not answer for the con- 
sequences.’ 

“After he had gone, my lady turned to me. 
‘We will telegraph at once,’ she said, ‘Surely 
she will come.’ 

“Well she came, and she went to his room. 
He had been calling her just before, and when 
she came he did not know her. He was very 
ill that day, and he was wandering, and when 
he saw her he talked some childish nonsense 
about his boyhood. 

“She didn’t say a word as she came out, but 
that evening my lady spoke to her, and told 
her that she must have patience, that he would 
be better soon; but she only said, ‘He is ter- 
ribly disfigured.’ Those were her very words. 
Not a word for the pity of it, or of comfort 
for his poor mother. 

“The next morning his mind was clearer, and 
again he asked for her. She went to him, but 
she wouldn’t go in without my lady a minute 
he opened his eyes and said, ‘Phil, darling! 
where have you been? There is a nest in the 
holly-bush. I'll show it to you after break- 
fast.’ Of course it was just rambling talk, but 
the doctors said that the fact of his knowing 
her was a hopeful sign. 

“She never spoke to him, or answered him 
as one must answer sick folk when they have 
fancies. She went away again the next day. 
My lady tried to reason with her—she thought 
she was frightened; but it was no use, she 
wouldn’t listen. 

“Then, after a few more days, my 


lady 
wrote. I saw the letter. 


It was pitiful, just 
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a cry from her breaking heart imploring her 
to come back, saying that without her Mr 
Francis would never get well. She wrote back 
saying that she would come when he was 
right in his mind. She just seemed determined 
not to understand that his mind never could 
get clear while he was fretting for her night 
and day. That is two-and-twenty years ago 
last June, and he has waited for her coming 
ever since.” 

“But I cannot understand it,” said Philippa 
“T cannot understand any woman not coming 
to the man she loved, however crazed he was, 
He wanted her!” 

“Ah, that was just it!” answered Mrs. Good- 
man sadly, “I knew it all along, but my lady 
would not believe it until she was forced to 
do so. She never loved him; and it was proved 
at last, for about six months later she wrote 
to my lady and said she considered herself free 
—that of course it was dreadfully sad, but that 
she could not spend her life engaged to a 
hopeless invalid. Just a month after that she 
was married.” 

“Married!” echoed Philippa. 

“She ran away with some man her family 
didn’t approve of. She never had a heart, 
hadn’t Miss Philippa.” 

“Then why did she become engaged to 
Francis Heathcote—if she did not care about 
him?” 

“Well, you see, he was rich and very hand- 
some, and there were plenty of young ladies 
who would have been glad to marry him, He’ 
was madly in love with her!” 

“Where was my father in those days? Do 
you know?” 

“He was abroad somewhere. My lady wrote 
to him, beseeching him to try and get Miss 
Philippa to come back. That was soon after 
the accident. He came to England, but he 
couldn’t do any good. I did hear he quarrelled 
with his sister over it, and wouldn’t see her or 
speak to her again. He was so fond of Mr. 
Francis. 

“It is an old story now.” 
sighed deeply. “I little thought to speak of it 
again. My lady never named her, and I hated 
her too much to wish to speak of her. She 
condemned my boy to years of prison—aye, and 
worse than prison. Of course I hated her. 
Even when I heard that she had died a few 
years after her marriage the hatred didn’t die. 
I couldn’t help it. You can’t help your feel- 
ings. But I never spoke of her. If you can't 
say good of the dead you had best say noth- 
ing. When I saw you last night I really thought 
it was her. God forgive ‘me! I think there 
was murder in my old heart! But now—you 
have come—and he will be content.” 


The: old woman 


(To be Continued) 
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The Woman Thou Gavest Me* 


R. HALL CAINE has sufficient 
M humor to write a novel that he 

himself perhaps does not take too 
seriously, but which he knows will be the 
cause of much tear-shedding and _heart- 
ache among that vast feminine audience 
that always takes a Hall Caine novel to 
heart and sits through a Hall Caine play 
spellbound. 

We will not stop to consider the method 
by which Mr. Caine handles the modern 
problem of marriage and divorce. If by 
any chance he wrote the book in a fine 
frenzy that was zeal to check the unhappy 
course of the love that. does not run 
smoothly, it still remains true that most 
of his readers will miss his lesson. There- 
fore, the part of the book that really re- 
quires attention is the story as a story, the 
terrible and tragic story of Mary O'Neill, 
the tender girl broken on the wheel of a 
hard convention that demands that a girl 
shall follow a parent’s instruction in the 
matter of marriage, and shall pay to the 
full the penalty for any violation of the 
unholy vows that have been forced upon 
her. However, many another Mary has 
married unhappily and endured. This 
Mary calls for sympathy ; she scarcely calls 
for condonance. With eyes open she took 
what she wanted and suffered accordingly. 
With unalterable logic, Mr, Caine makes 
the wages of sin death. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me will be 
the big book of this fall. It is intensely 
human; it is intensely appealing. It goes 
to the very heart of life; it is magnificent 





in its pessimism. It is strange how much 
people love to read that which is wholly 
and unconditionally heartrending; Mr. 
Caine’s book is this if nothing more. As 
a matter of fact it is more; it is the work 
of a man who knows his public with a 
knowledge that never errs when it comes 
to producing a work of fiction that will 
stir the emotions of readers the world 
over; that will leave its impressions, no 
matter how depressing or overwhelming, 
on the minds of the many thousands who 
long to wrest from life the secrets of life 
and believe that in a man like Hall Caine 
they have found the prophet and interpre- 
ter they seek. So it is that if Mr. Caine 
does nothing else, he proves his univer- 
sality. 


Rising Dawn* 


We are glad to find Mr. Begbie turn- 
ing to pure romance. He has left the 
novel of purpose for a story of the days 
of Chaucer, in the England that knew 
the struggles of John of Gaunt, and he 
pictures the adventures of a youthful 
squire who attaches himself to the Duke’s 
household and undertakes some rather del- 
icate business for him. Incidentally he 
falls in love; finds that he has a con- 
science, and forms his own opinion of 
Duke John’s heroisms. 

Mr. Begbie has the color and atmos- 
phere of those far-off picturesque days 
excellently reproduced. He creates for 
us a very human and pleasing character in 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and a lifelike Doctor 
Wycliffe. In all, we are amazingly taken 





*THE Woman Txou Gavest Me. By Hall 
Caine. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


*Risinc Dawn. By Harol | Begbie. George H. 
Doran Company. 
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with the spirit of the book, recognizing in 
it a very fair presentation of a period not 
always clearly understood, and yet pos- 
sessing a fascination that is sufficient justi- 
fication on the part of an accomplished 
writer to essay something tolerably accu- 
rate and sympathetic concerning it. 


Laddie* 

Laddie is not in the class of The Girl of 
the Limberlost or Freckles. We are sorry 
to have to confess this, for we find Laddie 
distinctly charming. But Mrs. Porter has 
gone out of her way in an effort to repro- 
duce those books in another form, and she 
has merely succeeded in writing a rather 
ordinary and not very credible story. Lad- 
die belongs to the goody-goody class of 
fiction that one finds an author doing when 
he or she has gained a reputation for writ- 
ing clean stories. To be clean cannot be 
the chief and only aim of any story. The 
Harvester has genius in it ; Laddie has not. 
It may be a true blue story—we shall not 
gainsay that—but it is not true literature 
or anything like it. 


Aladdin From Broadwayt 

Mr. Isham has done more serious work 
than this. It is essentially a money-maker, 
one of those stories written ostensibly for 
the dramatic quality that will appeal to the 
progressive manager. On the stage Alad- 
din from Broadway will prove entertain- 
ing; it is entertaining as a book; but it 
irritates the reader who seeks for some- 
thing a little better than the merely amus- 
ing, and must be placed with those novels 
that have no attraction for the more seri- 
ous-minded, but appeal only to the frivo- 
lous and the time-wasting. 


The Heart of the Desert} 

This is a tale of the desert charm—the 
American desert—a vast expanse of 
prairie land. 

The heroine is a young girl who is visit- 
ing a big rancher. She is a delicate crea- 
ture, one of the “clinging-vine” type, the 
kind of woman all men love because of 
her helplessness. 





*LappiE. By Gene Stratton-Porter. Double- 
day, Page and Company. 

FALADDIN FROM Broapway. By 
Isham, Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tT He Heart or THE Desert. By Honore Will- 
sie. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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It is in the desert that she meets Kutle, 
the Indian, a college man, American jn 
appearance, but withal a man with the fire 
of the red man in his blood, a combina- 
tion of Pueblo and the dauntless Apache, 
Kutle falls in love with the girl and deter- 
mines to outwit her racial prejudices, 
Finally, he kidnaps her, and carries her 
off on a long, fitful ride through the des- 
ert. The girl’s friends pursue her, but 
none can cope with the Indian’s endur- 
ance and cunning. 

In the desert at last the girl realizes the 


greatness of Kutle, and finally gives her 
heart to him. 


Prescott of Saskatchewan* 


Mr. Bindloss’ tales of the new Canada 
are really unsurpassable both in their vivid 
picturing of the country and in the de- 
velopment of his well thought-out plots. 

Jack Prescott is a rancher. Fresh from 
college, he entered the new country sev- 
eral years before the beginning of our 
story. Into his life suddenly appears Mur- 
iel Hurst, whom he meets in very peculiar 
circumstances. Complications result, in 
which Prescott is accused of murder, and 
in which practically every one turns 
against the man who had always been as 
a god among them. But one person re- 
mains a staunch friend—Muriel Hurst, the 
girl he loves. 

Muriel’s great trust is finally rewarded 
when everything is cleared up and Jack 
can ask her to become his wife. 


The Iron Trailt 


Although this book is written in an 
entirely different vein from that in which 
Mr. Beach generally writes, it is without 
a doubt the best story he has given us. 

The tale is of Murray O’Neil, a fine, 
strong Irishman, the “Irish Prince,” as his 
friends call him, who has made his for- 
tune in building railroads. O'Neil 
attempts, in the course of the story; a new 
construction through a glacial region, 
where every one claims a railroad to be 
an impossibility. But nothing is impossi- 
ble to the dauntless engineer, and although 
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at many times the case seems hopeless, 
the railroad is finally well on its way. 

The character of O’Neil is a beautiful 
one. He possesses all the strength of a 
working man, all the tenderness of a 
woman, combined with a generosity and 
unselfishness seldom found in any human 
being. 

Among his best friends are the Apple- 
tons, brother and sister, the latter of whom 
recognizes all the superior qualities of 
O’Neil and loves him for them. 


The Supplanter* 

The Supplanter is one of the most 
wholesome books of the season. It is 
the story of a young nurse who supplants 
the mother in a home, in which the real 
mother has lost her mind. The beauty of 
her love for the small boy, who adores her. 
and her successful attempts to make a 
man of him provide the story. “Jakey,” 
as the boy calls her, is a wonderful charac- 
te. To meet her, even between book 
covers, is to love her. All who know her, 
even to the dogs and the horses, seem to 
realize her goodness and purity, and the 
boy Theodore never fails in his devotion 
toher. Theodore proves to be a splendid 
chap, patterned after his father, a million- 
aire miner, who possesses all the strength 
of a self-made man combined with a rare 
tenderness and charm. The story is 
delightfully natural and engaging. 


The Garden Without Wallst 


Those who have been expecting that 
one of these days Coningsby Dawson 
would write a big book are about to have 
their expectations realized. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that The Garden 
Without Walls is a big book, provided 
one goes on to define its particular quali- 
ties of bigness. 

Mr. Dawson has selected a theme that 
requires more than a small gift for deli- 
cate handling. In the hands of some 
authors it would degenerate into an oppor- 
tunity for daring situations and excur- 
sions into unhealthy fields. But Mr. Daw- 
son has viewed the problems of boyhood 
and young manhood with the earnestness 
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of one searching after helpful truths, and 
at the same time with the power of the 
poet to see the beauties rather than the 
ugliness of human experience. 

The hero of the dangerous garden be- 
gins life within the walls that make the 
absence of walls so desirable. He grows 
up picturing in his mind what lies out- 
side the walls. And at the age of ten he 
adventures into the unknown—adventures 
with a woman, aged seven—and finds his 
first freedom in a gipsy camp. Of 
course, they are found and brought back, 
and the small girl becomes his sister 
through the marriage of her mother to 
his father. 

He goes to school, and then to college, 
and all the time he adventures, ever with 
a certain caution, into paths untried. But 
the Puritan in him—his natural heritage— 
makes these adventures greater in his 
imagination than they prove to be in actu- 
ality. So it is that he falls in love with 
a married woman, not knowing her to be 
married; almost runs away with her; fol- 
lows her in secret to her American home; 
is offered her by a husband who will not 
stand in the way of his wife’s happiness, 
but refuses her because at the last moment 
he cannot bring himself to do the thing 
he knows to be all wrong, no matter how 
right he would like it to be. So it is with 
the whole story of his life—the walled-in 
garden that he longed to flee from; the 
garden without walls in which he fain 
would carouse; but he finds in his own 
soul the walls that cut off his wander- 
ings. It is in this way that the moral 
nature creates boundaries for the imagina- 
tion, and the greater the freedom a real 
man has the less capable is he of using 
that freedom, since by spiritual bounds 
it is restricted. 

It is a splendid lesson that Mr. Dawson 
teaches, and he does it in a way that robs 
it of all unpleasantness. This is a normal 
young man; his experiences are any young 
man’s experiences ; his lesson is any young 
man’s lesson. Incidentally, the author 
uses his own impressions gained through 
traveling and his own life, to an extent, to 
give his background and atmosphere. The 
picture of English school life is excellently 
done; the scenes in Italy are full of color 
—wherever he takes us we seem to be at 
home in the place, so naturally does he 
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make his transitions from one scene to 
another. 

This is the work of a man who ought 
to go on doing important things. He has 
the creative imagination ; he has the art of 
the trained as well as the talented writer ; 
he is getting that experience in life which 
will stand him in good stead as story after 
story comes to him with all those prob- 
lems of modern life which demand a por- 
trayal in stories. 

NorMA BRIGHT CARSON. 


The Way of Ambition* 


Mr. Hichens’ new novel is an absorb- 
ing study of the development of genius. 
A young musician in London marries a 
society girl. The courtship is done chiefly 
from the woman’s side. She falls in love 
really with his genius; her ambition drives 
her to a desire and effort to mold that 
genius to her own uses. The-man realizes 
that he ought not to permit himself to 
be influenced in his work, but the persist- 
ence of his wife urges him to make a bid 
for popularity. The result of it all is a 
dismal failure that spells freedom for the 
musician, since it gives him an opportu- 
nity to rebel, to shake off the domination 
of his wife’s insatiable ambition, and start 
out once again on the right road. Fortu- 
nately, the girl has learned her lesson; her 
love has deepened and been ennobled 
under stress, and so they find each other 
in the hour of defeat and make it the hour 
of victory. 

Mr. Hichens writes with his usual fa- 
cility. He is minute in his portrayal of 
character and picturesque in his scenes. 
Some of these carry his story to Northern 
Africa and we get a hint of Garden of 
Allah atmosphere. 


The Old Adam* 


With his usual cleverness, Mr, Bennett 
gathers together the matter for a story that 
once more reveals the Five Towns, and 
in this instance carries on the story of 
Denry, the famous “card.” You will 
recall how Denry had the ability to do the 
unusual thing to the extent that gave him 
a considerable reputation in his native 


*Tue Way or Ambition. By Robert Hich- 
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place. That, however, was in the days 
of his youth. Now he is middle-aged: 
life has ceased to be an adventurous busj- 
ness, and he has ceased for a time to 
startle even his own wife. Thereupon 
Denry decides to do something unique, 
We shall not tell you what he does or 
how he does it, but it takes him to Amer- 
ica and gives him some colorful times in 
London. He discovers that he is stil] 
capable of wild plunges and lucky shots, 
In none of his books has Arnold Ben- 
nett displayed so various an ingenuity as 
in this one. It is work carefully pieced 
together of the elements best calculated 
to make the widest possible appeal. 
It is a less creative book than any of 
his better novels; less fascinating than 
most of the tales he has written; it is 
touched with a deeper irony than he has 
accustomed us to. These are all points 
against the book. It is difficult to find 
virtues that will overtop them. Perhaps 
the best way to describe the real short- 
coming of the book is to say that it lacks 
inspiration. The man who could write 
The Book of Carlotta, Helen of the High 
Hand and The Old Wives’ Tale, did not 
need to manufacture The Old Adam. 


The Fate of Felix Brand* 


There is always something fascinating 
in a situation that involves a dual person- 
ality. Since Stevenson wrote Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde, authors have been busy 
trying to produce something as good. We 
will not say that the author of Felix Brand 
has accomplished this high ambition, but 
certainly she has handled the theme in a 
masterful manner, and in one that comes 
nearer to convincing than do most stories 
of this kind. 

The tragedy of Felix Brand is a mod- 
ern story of New York City. There is 
nothing outlandish in it; nothing that 
makes a too-great strain upon the credu- 
lity or even the imagination. Felix typr 
fies the man in whom good and evil are 
warring. His alter ego is the good man; 
Felix is the evil; the strife is for suprem- 
acy. We have never known a case im 
real life; but something approaching it 
might be possible. Psychologically it 1s 
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not so iar-fetched as might at first appear. 
Laying aside the question of psychology, 
it is a mighty clever story, admirably writ- 
ten, strong in plot, artistic in execution. 
It has interest of the first order—the abil- 
ity to entertain that is so essential to the 
successful novel. 


Round the Corner* 


Gilbert Cannan shows what a mess peo- 
ple make of their lives. He shows how 
we are like children—doing things on an 
impulse; going about the grand business 
of life without any certain direction, and 
so falling into all kinds of pits and ditches. 

These people were a clergyman of Eng- 
land, his empty-headed wife, and their 
large family of children, combining in dif- 
ferent ways the various weaknesses and 
strengths of the father and mother. How 
these children play havoc with themselves 
and their fortunes, leading to unhappy 
love affairs, divorces, domestic upsets of 
every sort, gives the author his basis for 
indirect moralizing. He is too much the 
artist actually to moralize; but his series 
of pictures, so accurately interpreting the 
life of his characters, speak for themselves 
as regards what the author thinks and be- 
lieves concerning them. 

We are looking for good work from 
Gilbert Cannan; Round the Corner con- 
tains more than a fair promise. 


Fanny of the Forty Frockst 
The author of My Lady Peggy Goes to 
Town has written a delightful up-to-date 
comedy of American life, and especially 


American girlhood. Plucky little Fanny 
stands for the best that our country has 
to show in the way of womanhood. Some 
will say that this is but a fairy tale—so be 
it; it is a picturesque, immensely diverting, 
humorous and altogether entertaining 
fairy tale. We could do with a few more 
like it. 

Fanny goes abroad under conditions in- 
deed unusual. She lives abroad under 
conditions more unusual still. She falls 
in love—which is not unusual, though it 
may be so in view of the fact that the man 
in the case is a few degrees removed from 
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simple little Fanny socially. But then 
this sort of democracy is exemplified in 
our newspapers almost every morning. It 
is true that Fanny’s adventures are a trifle 
startling, but not more than enough so to 
keep the reader’s mind fully absorbed and 
working .from beginning to end on the 
problem of how it will all come out. It 
does come out, let us assure you, and in 
a way that will give the utmost satisfac- 
tion to those who have lived in anticipa- 
tion of the outcome for the hours occu- 
pied in reading. 

Fanny of the Forty Frocks deserves 
what we commonly call popularity. It is 
fresh and original and stimulating; it is 
one thing more that so many novels are 
not—it is amusing in a pleasant, unaffected 
but no less effective way. 


The Surakarta* 


A girl, a man, and an emerald—these 
give the story. The emerald was sent by 
a Malay prince to an American heiress 
who had promised that on receipt of it 
she would pledge herself to marry him. 
The man in the case is the trustee of the 
girl’s father’s great estate, and the girl’s 
guardian financially. Fate, in the form of 
the brown Prince’s favorite wife, helps 
Hereford in his difficult task, though not 
until great dangers have been overcome. 

There is just enough mystery in the 
tale to keep the interest absorbed. The 
action is quick and the climax dramatic. 
The result is a tale with a lively interest. 


The Anglo-Indianst 


Mrs. Perrin is noted for her masterly 
portrayal of Indian life, or, rather of Eng- 
lish character in an Indian setting. In 
the present case, she has portrayed Anglo- 
Indians after they have returned to Eng- 
land, showing the pathos of the situation 
wrought through the retirement of an 
English officer, whose family finds itself 
out of things in the home country after 
having spent the best years of life in 
service for England in a foreign land. 
Mrs. Perrin puts a good deal of feeling 
into her work; she is a keen student of 
human nature, and has a rare gift for 
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analysis. Her book is one of enduring 
interest, to say nothing of its significance 
as a revelation of some defects in the Eng- 
lish system. 


David Malcolm* 

There is an indubitable charm in this 
story of the Southern mguntains. John 
Fox has not done anything more appeal- 
ing. even in The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come, than Nelson Lloyd has 
achieved in the earlier chapters of this 
story. His boy hero is a real boy; his 
childish adventures, his youthful love, are 
pictured with a captivating tenderness. 
The boy grows up; the girl, separated 
from him years back, grows up also. In 
new circumstances they meet, and the love 
of childhood blooms again in romance. 
We leave them to remember them with a 
warm feeling for the phases of human 
character they typify. 

In the days when one is forced to won- 
der now and again what American man- 
hood and womanhod have come to, a story 
like this refreshes and cheers. 


The Crimson Crosst 

The Crimson Cross is possibly one of 
the best mystery stories written this year. 
It is alive with interest from cover to 
cover. 

Phil Hawkins, in need of money, accepts 
a rather mysterious position, in which he 
is told almost nothing, but is expected to 
find out much. The story centers around 
a small crimson cross, an heirloom of an 
old playmate of his, Francis Kenneday. 
Many people are attempting to get the 
cross into their possession, and chief 
among these is an Italian, Faciette, who 
stops at nothing to gain his object. 

To tell more of the plot would be unfair 
to the author. It is excellently carried out, 
and only in the last chapter do we realize 
the actual state of affairs. 


The Stain? 
A somewhat startling theme gives the 
foundation for this story, which centers 
around an enterprising young lawyer, who 
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becomes involved in politics, and his mys. 
terious stenographer, who turns out to be 
the daughter of his bitterest enemy. Of 
course, it goes without saying that the 
lawyer falls in love with the girl; with 
how great a love he loves her is proved 
when he marries her the day she is com. 
mitted to’ jail for having stolen a gold 
bracelet out of a shop. 

The way heredity is made to account 
for the weakness of Louise, and the man- 
ner in which the author pictures the sins 
of the fathers being visited upon the chil- 
dren, makes an intensely interesting tale, 
in which ring politics and court scenes of 
a dramatic character. play a conspicuous 
part. 


A Makeshift Marriage* 


Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds always writes a 
tender love-story. In this newest tale she 
has produced a story of English life that 
is as delightful as it is simply told; a story 
in no wise trivial, rather, a story that is 
strong, and yet one that possesses nothing 
outlandish, or grotesquely unusual, either 
in its plot or its characters. 

A brilliant young English editor finds 
himself jilted by a butterfly girl. In his 
misery he marries his secretary, who, 
through a misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion presumes that he at least likes her. 
The disillusionment she suffers when she 
realizes that she is but a tool for ven 
geance is pitiful, but the way in which she 
takes up her life on independent lines is 
admirable. ‘The outcome we leave for the 
reader to discover, since it is worth dis- 
covering as the book itself is worth 
reading. 


The Motto of Mrs. McLanet 


Mrs. McLane had a variety of growing 
sons, a dwarfish sort of income and a bub- 
bling fund of optimism and _ energy. 
Otherwise she would not have willingly 
taken into her Western home still another 
inmate, Ena, a young and pretty niece, 
who is only a niece by stretching a point. 
But Mrs. McLane was generous before 
she was prudent—and so Ena comes to 
enjoy the colorful cycle of Northwestern 
farm-life, with its sugaring-off parties and 

*A MAKESHIFT Marriace. By Mrs. Baillie- 
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quilting bees, corn husking and berrying, 
though Mrs. McLane, whose husband 
works in a distant lumber-camp, must 
work even harder to earn the money to 
keep the farm going. 

The book is dotted with homely bits of 
philosophy and is somewhat reminiscent 
of Mrs. Wiggs. It is pleasant reading in- 
deed, though at times the humor is a little 
forced and the pronounced effort at char- 
acterization by means of peculiar foibles 
a bit stilted. Nevertheless there is a 
‘ freshness and spontaneity about the story 
which effectively overpowers all lesser 
defects. 


Veiled Women* 


In Veiled Women we have another ex- 
cellent transcript of modern Oriental life 
by the author of Said, the Fisherman, 
which attracted considerable attention by 
its local color and atmosphere some years 
ago. 

In Mr. Pickthall’s new book he has at- 
tempted the somewhat difficult and un- 
pleasing task of portraying for us the life 
of a young English woman who voluntar- 
ily becomes a member of a Turkish harem. 
The harem life is presented pro and con 
with faithful and painstaking detail. Its 
petty jealousies, tribunals, customs, ideals, 
advantages and disadvantages are given 
with unbiased interest. And one feels the 
pulsing peculiar life which, insular though 
it may be—throbs beneath the national 
life of the Oriental—a world within a 
world—for even the lord of the harem is 
not fully admitted to its privacies and 
intrigues. 

That the book narrowly misses coarse- 
ness at times may possibly be the result of 
its theme. Its charm is undeniably its 
native coloring ; its weakness the character 
of the English governess known eventually 
in the harem as Barakah. Barakah is 
alternately childish, resentful and unat- 
tractive. She is at no times convincing or 
subtle. 

The book is of singular interest at pres- 
ent in this age of world-wide emancipa- 
tion of women and after reading Veiled 
Women to the end, one contrasts the 
recent public speeches of Turkish women 
in,Constantinople, where they are ardently 
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seeking to rouse their men from a deadly 
sort of apathy—and marvels indeed! 


The Land of the Spirit* 


The preface to this volume of short 
stories should have a wider reading than 
that given by those whose duty it is to 
correct the proof sheets. According to 
Mr. Page, there has been in the last dec- 
ades a deepening of the note in our 
national life. “From taking thought only 
of the things of the body, we have come 
to ponder the treasures of the soul, and 
the new light has shown us that the field 
is no longer confined to a future state in 
some distant heaven, but lies here actually 
in our midst.” The stories are written to 
reflect glimpses of this new Land of the 
Spirit. 

In “The Stranger’s Pew,” with which 
the book opens, Christ visits a Fifth Ave- 
nue Church and finds a welcome only from 
the poor widow who drops her two pen- 
nies into the silver collection plate, piled 
high with yellow backs, Mr. Page warns 
the reader that while one church is men- 
tioned, all may be signified. “The Stable 
of the Inn” is based on the Golden Legend, 
and needs no comment. “The Bigot” is, 
in the terms of its narrator, a glimpse of 
the stern reality of Puritanism. “The 
Shepherd Who Watched by Night” is the 
old story with a modern setting. It deals 
with a woman and her babe who applied 
one Christmas eve for shelter at the vil- 
lage inn and was told that there was no 
place for her, and that she had better go 
to the old preacher, who took in all the 
tramps. 

Mr. Page saves his best literary wine 
until the last. “The Outcast,’ which ends 
the book, is a great short story. It deals 
with the same theme as that found in 
Madame X, and was written, thovgh not 
published, before that play was put on the 
boards. The outcast was the judge’s “own 
daughter, harlot and murderess, who stood 
at his bar.” 

The short story tributary of the main 
stream of literature may seem to the 
casual observer to be running very slimy 
and filthy in certain spots, but in its 
deeper waters, as in this book, it is pure 
and undefiled. JAMES MELVIN LEE. 
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Laure* 
Laure is a penetrating study of the 

psychology of the religious vocation, pre- 

sented in exceptionally pure French. 

The heroine is a creature of true and 
profound inspiration, and of boundless 
aspiration, perpetually superior to the 
commonplace, quite “too pure and good 
for human nature’s daily food,” who is 
“caught in the eternal as in a holy trap.” 

“The details of every-day life touched 
Laure so little that it was difficult to get 
her to take interest in them, or even to 
notice them. On the other hand, certain 
ideas which to ordinary minds remain 
inert, remote and frigid, ideas regarding 
realities of a universal and infinite order— 
the infinity of the sky, the infinity of space 
and of time, eternity, the condition and 
destiny of the race—ideas which in the 
majority of existences only capital cir- 
cumstances evoke or recall occasionally, 
produced in her keen and precise senti- 
ments, were for her active, essential, domi- 
nating.” 

At the early age of sixteen, Laure real- 
ized already that “the petty and banal 
occupations of which her days were made 
up could never suffice her ; social relations, 
visits, conversations were for her only 
surface affairs, almost falsehoods; she 
must consecrate herself to something pow- 
erful, to something great, to something 
from which an infinite plenitude would 
flow. ... She felt this to be a primal 
necessity of her nature.” She was totally 
in the dark as to whence the vague and 
marvelous universe corresponding to her 
immense desires would be borne in upon 
her, but she determined that, whenever 
and wherever she should find the perfec- 
tion of her ideal, she would immolate her- 
self to it at any cost. 

Gradually, thanks, in part, to the post- 
humous influence of a great-aunt who 
had been a prioress and in part to a series 
of events that may not be recorded here, 
Laure became imbued with a Christian 
mysticism in which nothing counted ex- 
cept eternity. She spent six years in.a 
convent (but without taking irrevocable 
vows, because the discipline of the con- 
templative orders proved not to be suited 
to her physique and temperament) and a 
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year in active work among the Poor, 
Then, more or less disenchanted, and ip- 
finitely weary, but unshaken in her faith, 
she returned to her family, there to make 
the tragic discovery that her extraordinary 
spirituality and uncompromising saintli- 
ness were sources of real peril to the 
weaker vessels with whom she came in 
contact, and that it is not permitted to 
drag everybody “into the ways of the in- 
finite, where one learns to be hard.” 

Fully comprehending at last the import 
of the divine word, “I have other things 
to tell you, but you cannot bear them 
now, Laure withdrew again from the 
world—this time for good and all. 

M. Clermont evidently holds (and here 
his psychological insight is matched by 
his good sense) that the most ethereal vir- 


tue is not a bad thing, but one of the good 


things to be handled with caution, of which 
a very little goes a long way. To leave 
no doubt in the mind of the reader regard- 
ing his attitude, he closes his narrative 
with the following forgiving words from 
the person to whom Laure’s highly rare- 
fied piety has done the most temporary 
harm: 

“Alas! it may be, Laure, that your 
yearnings, your wisdom and your very 
virtues, need to be used most sparingly. 
You have come to think so; we are obliged 
to believe you. But for those whose lives 
are simple and common, it is already a 
great thing to know that you exist. Your 
absolute disinterestedness and a destiny 
so dangerous and yet so lofty, confer a 
sort of dignity even upon those who can- 
not imitate you.” 

Laure was a very close competitor of 
Romain Rolland’s completed Jean- 
Christophe for the 1913 French Acad- 
emy Grand Prix. It is M. Clermont'’s 
third book and his second novel. His 
first novel, Amour Promis was likewise 
a pronounced success. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Les Anges Gardiens* 
Half a dozen years ago, Madame R—, 
my nextdoor neighbor, engaged as bonne 
“green” German girl, whom she called 
Mag (abbreviation, I believe, for Magda). 


*Les ANGES GARDIENS. Marcel Prevost, 
of the French Academy, Pais Librairie Al- 
phonse Lemerre. 
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She trained her patiently, grew fond of 
her. Mag was a fresh and buxom lass, 
handy with children, and apparently 
faithful, responsive to kindness, and 
capable of gratitude—and she ended by 
treating her as a companion, as a daugh- 
ter even. One day, in the midst of the 
Franco-German tension of the summer of 
i911, Madame R— reproached Mag (not 
too severely) for gross carelessness of 
some sort. Mag, who theretofore had 
passed for being infinitely placid, promptly 
flew into a towering rage. She poured 
out a veritable torrent of lurid invective 
and coarse abuse, boasting insolently that 
the Germans were going to invade France 
and that they would burn down the R— 
house and slaughter all the R— family. 
There was a certain amount of hysteria 
or bravado in this sudden outburst of 
wrath, no doubt; nevertheless, it revealed 
the existence of a veritable abyss of 
hatred, and poor Madame R—, who had 
been frightened half out of her wits 
thereby, naturally concluded that she had 
been harboring in her household a serpent 
in the guise of a servant. It was plain 
enough that Mag was humiliated at the 
thought that she depended for her bread 
upon a people she regarded as an enemy, 
and that by long brooding over this hu- 
miliation she had developed a vindictive- 
ness that was probably alien to her tem- 
perament. 

This incident, and others of a similar 
nature that came to my notice later, 
showed me that to the divers circum- 
stances commonly cited as causes of the 
animosity of domestics towards their em- 
ployers, difference of race or nationality 
should be added; and it prepared me to 
take more seriously than I should other- 
wise have done, Marcel Prévost’s latest 
novel, Les Anges Gardiens, which is an 
earnest appeal to French parents not to 
confide their children to foreign gover- 
nesses. 

M. Prévost’s thesis is stated by one of 
his characters, the Prefect of Police 
Lehoux, in a conversation with a member 
of the Ministry whose German governess 
has stolen some highly important docu- 
ments relating to the national defense. 
“A girl of eighteen to twenty,” the Pre- 
fect says, “a girl of a certain culture, leaves 
her family and her country and comes to 
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Paris to earn her bread: this is abnormal. 
Yes, it is abnormal, because expatriation 
at such an early age is full of dangers for 
the girl, and because no honorable family 
will admit it, except in dire extremity. In 
one case out of ten, honorable parents 
may have deliberately sent abroad a virtu- 
ous and courageous daughter; but you 
may be sure that in the nine other cases 
the girl has left her parents in a pet— 
either because the home was unpleasant 
(second marriage of the father, miscon- 
duct of the mother, scandal) or because 
of some gallant adventure of her own. 
In these same nine cases, the young lady 
will pile up obscurities and deceits to pre- 
vent the discovery of her family: false 
names, false birthplaces, false certificates. 
Foreigners are obliged to declare their 
identity. But how many mothers or 
fathers, when they hire a governess, take 
the trouble to verify this declaration? 
And this, I say, is why you are culpable, 
you the rich bourgeois, you the people of 
fashion. Regarding girls of this category 
(girls among whom, it is true, perfectly 
honorable types are to be found, but who, 
as a rule, by virtue of being severed from 
their social and family groups, have 
ceased to participate in the morale of their 
family, of their group), it is exceedingly 
difficult to get precise and sincere infor- 
mation. And you, you chose them with 
absolute recklessness. . . . If the 
stranger’s face pleases you, if the first 
impression is favorable, and especially, if 
you are beginning to get tired of hunting, 
you avoid looking up references out of 
sheer laziness. And when, in this milieu, 
essentially equivocal and almost impossi- 
ble to explore, you have thus frivolously 
made a choice, what do you entrust to the 
object of this choice? Precisely the most 
precious and most fragile of your posses- 
sions—your daughter ‘ 

“Now, nothing prevents you (if you 
feel that your daughter must learn foreign 
languages) from having these foreign 
demoiselles come to your house an hour 
or two every day as professors. But do 
not take them to live with you in your 
homes, to listen to your conversations, to 
spy on your visitors, to explore your cor- 
respondence, and, especially, to act as 
guardian angels for your daughters.” 
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By way of developing this thesis, M. 
Prévost narrates the disillusioning and 
even disastrous experiences of four fami- 
lies with foreign governesses. By repre- 
senting these four families as constituting 
a sort of social clique, he prevents the 
action of his book from being too much 
dispersed, but he imposes, by the same 
token, a rather severe strain upon the 
credulity of his reader, so slight are the 
chances that the catastrophes he describes 
(catastrophes which considered singly are 
inherently probable) would occur in such 


closely related households at one and the 
same time. 

Les Anges Gardiens is not a novel 
for young girls. Indeed, M. Prévost has 
taken the precaution of guarding its ap- 
proaches with the following danger sign: 
“This book, which the author believes will 
be useful to French mothers, is not des- 
tined for their daughters.” 

Les Anges Gardiens may prove useful, 
mutatis mutandis, to American mothers 
also. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Notes on the Theaters 


The Honeymoon Express 

IKA THE DIVINE” was the 
D sobriquet attached to the name 

and fame of Juliette Dika, even 
before that beautiful French woman 
came to these shores; for, while she is 
little more than a girl, she had established 
a reputation as an actress in her native 
land prior ‘to her coming to America. 
Besides her histrionic talent she is at once 
the envy and despair of every American 
woman who sees her, for she wears gowns 
as only a French woman can, and, more- 
over, she designs them herself, so that 
every creation is peculiarly fitted to her 
entrancing beauty. 

In The Honeymoon Express, a Winter 
Garden attraction just leaving New York, 
Miss Dika is the leading comedienne, and 
as the scenes of the play are laid in 
France, her fetching little accent adds 
much to her portrayal of her réle; for 
while she has mastered English perfectly, 
yet the accent of her own France remains 
—just enough to give spice to her utter- 
ances. After playing in such plays as 
Divorcons, The Iron Master and L’Infant 
du Miracle in France, she played in the 
French Theater, in this country, and 
made her first appearance in English in 
the Boston Theater. Thereafter she was 


in The Red Mill and other Dillingham 
productions, under Savage’s management 
in The Wife Tamers, and more lately 
played a leading part in The Rose Maid, 
which was followed by a successful season 
in vaudeville. 


Juliette Dika 
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4a4, Books on the Balkan War* 


N the last sixty years every war in the 
| world in which a civilized nation has 

engaged has brought forth a crop of 
books from the pens of war correspond- 
ents. The output was largest in our petty 
war with Spain. Since then it has declined 
and is likely to be extinguished soon be- 
cause war correspondents are finaing their 
occupation gone. Military commanders 
have found them a serious source of an- 
noyance because the enemy manages to get 
the news. In the Balkan war these cor- 
respondents were forbidden to take the 
field at the outset and only one or two 
from the Northern side managed to get 
through by subterfuge. From Constanti- 
nople a few got to the front, but not in 
time to see much fighting. 

Two books by war correspondents with 
the different armies are just from the 
press. In bulk they are greater than in 
value of their contents as to miltary strat- 
egy and tactics. The book by Lieutenant 
Wagner, of Austria, contains more news 
of what actually took place on the field of 
Mars than the other; because the Lieu- 
tenant did manage to see some of the 
fighting, although what he actually saw at 
any one time was only part of a great 
combat. Nevertheless he has given some 
good descriptions of the fights at Kirk- 
Killisseh and Lule Burgas, supplementing 
his own observations by talks with officers 
since he can speak Bulgarian fluently. 
About one-half of the book—and that 
really the most important—is taken up 








*Wirh THE Vicrorious BuLcariaANns. By Lieu- 
tenant Hermenegild Wagner, special correspond- 
ent of the “Vienna Reichspost” and the “London 
Daily Mail.” The Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Wiru tHE TurKs IN THrRAcE. By Ellis Ash- 
mead-Bartlett, special correspondent of the “Lon- 


don Daily Telegraph.” George H. Doran Com- 


pany. 





with the political history of the Balkan 
States and Greece—especially Bulgaria— 
which preceded the war. We have an ac- 
count of the twenty-five years’ prepara- 
tion for attacking the Turks, and how the 
quadruple alliance was finally made. The 
Turk never believed this possible, but 
since the Young Turk has come into power 
he has lost the cunning of the Porte in 
former days, and has managed to demor- 
alize his army. There are excellent maps, 
and this work is really informing. 

The book by Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bart- 
lett, and his brother in partial collabora- 
tion, is an interesting narrative of the 
struggles of English correspondents to get 
to the front. He actually saw little fight- 
ing, but his commentaries on the disor- 
ganized state of the Turkish army and the 
terrible sufferings of the soldiers make the 
book entertaining and instructive. The 
personal accounts of his own vicissitudes 
are told cleverly and illustrate the difficul- 
ties of the last batch of war correspon- 
dents who are ever likely to get near the 
firing line. These books add to our 
knowledge of the war, but do not pretend 
to give any profound explanation of the 
actual combats. These the official reports 
will supply in time. Both books are well 
illustrated. 

JosepH M. Rocers. 


Ambitions of Germany* 


Professor Roland G. Usher, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, has just pub- 
lished a book on Pan-Germanism, which is 
a complete survey of the state of politics 
in Europe, as well as some commentary 
on the international position of the United 





*Pan-GERMANISM: A CrITICAL STUDY OF THE 
GERMAN SCHEMES OF THE CONQUEST OF THE 
Wort. By Roland G. Usher. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
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States. It is clear, concise and scholarly. 
Whether in all details it sets forth the 
actual aims or exact conditions may be 
questioned but in general it is an instruc- 
tive commentary on the rivalries, jealou- 
sies, ambitions and economic as well as 
military resources of the whole of Europe 
and some portions of India. 

The book is principally concerned with 
a narrative of the many ways in which 
Germany has endeavored to spread out 
and the manner in which she has been 
checked. Germany is ambitious, forceful 
_ and energetic, but her plans for establish- 
ing colonies have failed, her penetration 
to the Persian Gulf has been rendered 
nugatory to a large extent by the division 
of Persia between England and Russia. 
Italy’s hold on the Triple Alliance is not 
believed to be strong, while the recent 
Balkan war, which both the Triple Alli- 
ance and the Triple Entente encouraged, 
has resulted so far in a way that is dis- 
astrous to German hopes of exercising a 
controlling influence on the Bosphorus 
and having a highway through the Balkans 
to pierce Asia Minor. 

The author thinks that the weakest 
point in Pan-Germanism is the poor eco- 
nomic position of Germany. She is a 
creditor nation. Only recently when the 
Emperor seemed ready to threaten France 
with mobilization over the Agadir inci- 
dent, and applied to the bankers for a 
loan, he was amazed to find that so far 
from being able to accommodate him, they 
were trembling for their own existence, 
because Paris and London had called 
loans. War is costly in these days, and 
Paris and London remain the great finan- 
cial centers, with New York third. Berlin 
is weak compared with any of them. 

The present political situation is that of 
the Triple Entente of England, France 
and Russia against the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria and Italy. The Entente 
is for peace and the Alliance, though ill 
prepared, is for. war as a last resort. 
These two groups stand at daggers drawn, 
with the advantage in favor of the En- 
tente. Yet it does seem as if Germany 
must do something to accommodate her 
bursting population. Our author believes 
that so long as the moral influence of the 
United States is with the Entente, Ger- 
many can do nothing unless to gain some 
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very slight or partial successes. 


There js 
much in this book that is new. The pres- 
entation of the situation is logical and 
lucid. It calls for thoughtful reading by 


all intelligent persons interested in the 
international situation. 


JosepH M. Rocrrs. 


How England Was Made* 


Dr. Gilbert Slater, of Oxford Univer- 
sity, has written a thoughtful book on the 
development of modern England in the 
last century. It is no new undertaking, 
but the author brings to his task wide 
knowledge, a clear mind and a pleasing 
style of narration. He has omitted a great 
mass of detail which most other writers 
on economics would supply, and has ap- 
plied himself to the fundamental consider- 
ations which from time to time have al- 
tered the social and economic condition of 
the English people. 

Starting at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, he describes not only that extra- 
ordinary increase in manufacturing and 
commerce which made England so rich, 
but gives attention to the political changes 
which were forced by the rise of the com- 
mon people to a share in government. 
When the pressure of war was gone the 
landed gentry and the nobility lost their 
exclusive control. It was no longer pos- 
sible to refuse those reforms which “senti- 
mentalists” had so long demanded. The 
repeal of the corn laws, the free-trade 
march, the reform in Parliamentary rep- 
resentation, abolition of slavery in the col- 
onies, regulation of hours of work, rise 
of sanitary science, growth of municipal 
functions, the recent labor movement— 
these and other subjects are discussed 
briefly, but with great clearness, and in a 
way that does not require the reader to 
have any previous knowledge of the mi- 
nute history of the country. 

As is well known, England is not only 
betome the most democratic but the most 
radical nation in the world. In spite of 
all the warnings and lamentations over 
recent progressive legislation by the older 
school, the author believes that progress 
is really just beginning, and that England 
is destined to grow stronger than ever be- 





*Tue MAKING oF MoperN ENGLAND. By Gil- 
bert Slater. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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cause of the rise of the study of scientific 
humanity and destined to a controlling in- 
fluence in the destinies of the country. 
No such succinct yet forceful review of 
the last century in England has hitherto 
appeared. It is for the layman as well 
as the student. 
JosEPH M. Rockers. 


The Silences of Jesus* 


It is one of the mysteries of God’s 
Providence why the life of a man like 
Percy C. Ainsworth should be cut off in 
its early morning. The volumes of ser- 
mons that have been issued since his death 
reveal a depth of insight into things spir- 
jtual as rare as it is indispensable. He was 
a true Seer. And with this power of 
vision he combined an unusual gift of 
expression. The present volume reveals 
both characteristics. It contains two 
series of brief studies, one on “The 
Silences of Jesus,” and the other on “St. 
Paul’s Hymn to Love.” Both are beau- 
tiful and full of spiritual fervor. It is a 
book to feed the soul. 


The Masked Wart 


A specialist in crime has taken unto 
himself the role of historian. The Masked 
War is the story of the methods employed 
by William J. Burns to find the cause 
and source of the destruction of the Los 
Angeles “Times” Building. The cause is 
traced to the warfare of the labor unions 
against the shops employing non-union 
labor ; the source to J. B. and J. J. Mac- 
Namara and others of the Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union. 

Mr. Burns has handled the investiga- 
tions of his office with the skill of a wiz- 
ard. The excerpts from the official re- 
ports are illuminating—especially to the 
writers of get-results-quick detective 
stories. The thoroughness of the “oper- 
atives” in shadowing their “subjects” is 
a tribute to the man behind the men. 

The general as author has not confined 
himself to the reports of his adjutants. In 
opposition to their thoroughness on one 
hand are the loose criticisms he makes of 





*Tue SILENCEs oF Jesus. By Percy C. Ains- 
worth. Fleming H. Revell Company. 

7THe Maskep War. By William J. Burns. 
George H. Doran Company. 
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all those opposed to him. The ayes are 
in the right wing of the army, the nays 
are court-martialed with epithets of anar- 
chist, free lover, loose liver, etc. Yet no 
one questions the fact that the exposure 
of the anonymous dynamiters was a big 
piece of detective work done in the in- 
terest of modern society. 

The book, judged by what it contains 
and by what it lacks, would possibly have 
been more fittingly called, “William J. 
Burns, the Man and His Methods.” 


Mysticism in Christianity* 

Able and authoritative works on that 
elusive subject, Mysticism, are not want- 
ing, and Mr. Fleming has availed himself 
of them to good advantage. His book, 
however, is specifically on mysticism in 
Christianity—which is to us the more im- 
portant phase of the whole subject. 

This limited treatment, however, is not 
without a necessary background and this 
the author lays in with no little care and 
comprehension. He has first to discover 
among all the many definitions of mysti- 
cism some points of agreemenc among 
those descriptions which past writers have 
formulated. It becomes evident, however, 
as the history proceeds, that the mystics 
of the Christian era vary widely in their 
tendencies, so that no definition of mysti- 
cism can be said to closely fit them all. 

Among the most distinctive marks of 
mysticism are, (1) a spiritual apprehen- 
sion of the Absolute or of a unity with 
God; (2) Ecstasy or rapture, or moments 
of individualistic exaltation; (3) Un- 
resoning certitude or sense of unspoken 
spiritual knowledge. 

These are included in the scala or lad- 
der of three grades—purgative, illumina- 
tive, unitive. Visions often go with these 
mystic states, and the mystic mind is likely 
to run to symbolic interpretations, but not 
necessarily. 

Christian mysticism must acknowledge 
a debt to pagan and Jewish forerunners. 
The New Testament abounds in the mys- 
tical. Mr. Fleming cites the Temptation 
in the wilderness, and the Transfigura- 
tion as instances of it in Jesus’ life. Peter, 
James, John, and Paul were highly mysti- 





*MysticismM IN CHRISTIANITY. By W. K. 


Fleming. F. H. Revell Company. 
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cal. The epistles of Paul are full of mys- 
tical expression and the fourth gospel is 
like a sustained ecstasy. 

Mr. Fleming’s exposition continues 
through the tenets of the Montanists, the 
Gnostics and the Alexandrines; through 
Neo-Platonism; and then down through 
medieval types; German, English and 
Italian, Spanish and French mystics. Fol- 
lowing this is the post-Reformation devel- 
opment, the Puritans, the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists, and finally modern aspects of to- 


day. 


News 


It will be interesting to those who have 
read Bradford Horton, by Dr. Holmes, to 
know that the story was founded largely 
on fact. This is not to say that the 
author intentionally made himself the 


hero of the tale, but his experiences as a. 


boy and man served to supply much of 
the material, and thus it came about that 
Bradford unconsciously reflects the char- 


Grace Livingston Hill Lutz 
A new picture of the author of Lo! Mickael 


The whole study is naturally largely 
biographical and replete with personal as 
well as philosophical interest. Without 
prejudice to such masterly works as those 
of Inge, Jones, Underhill and others, this 
is a valuable book for the general reader 
as well as a means of orientation to the 
student or scholar. The fact is, it is 
highly important that such histories as 
this should become more popular as a 
means to a broader view of Christianity 
through a study of its historic phases. 

PATTERSON DuBots, 


Notes 


acter of the author. Certain incidents in 
Bradford’s life are reproductions of inci- 
dents in Dr. Holmes’ career ; for instance, 
the examination in theology before the 
Auburn faculty; and the story of Brad- 
ford obtaining a place as tenor in the 
choir. Dr. William Bates, one of Dr. 
Holmes’ best friends, is really the original 
of Austin Slieighton, and it was Dr. Bates 
who procured the singing job for Dr. 
Holmes. “At that time,” says Dr. Bates, 
“Dr. Holmes was one of the four best 
tenors I had ever heard.” But Dr. Holmes 
was always modest about this musical tal- 
ent, and few people knew that he could 
sing, save those who came in immediate 
contact with him. 


* * x 


Late in October, the Rev. James O. 
Hannay, who is G. A. Birmingham to the 
world of readers who know Spanish Gold 
and The Search Party, will come to 
America to witness the early perform- 
ances of his play, General John Regan, at 
the Century Theater, in New York. This 
play had run a hundred and fifty nights 
in London in a dull theatrical season, so 
that it promises something unusually en- 
tertaining. 

While he is here, Mr. Hannay wil! be 
under the management of William Fea- 
kins on a lecturing tour through the 
country. 
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AppisoN BroapHuRST: MASTER MERCHANT. 
By Edward Mott Woolley. 

A not too lively tale of the rise of a poor boy 
to a place where he is entitled to be called “mas- 
ter merchant.” For a subject so full of possibili- 
ties, the author seems to have missed most of 
his opportunities. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Aunt OLIVE IN BOHEMIA. 
By Leslie Moore. 

A clever little tale of an old woman’s experi- 
ences in Bohemia. Here she becomes surrounded 
by love affairs, in all of which she plays the part 
of match-maker. George H. Doran Company. 


Browns, THE. 
By J. E. Buckrose. 

A very charming little tale in Miss Buckrose’s 
usual quiet but effective manner. This author 
knows how to make commonplaces irresistibly 
interesting, and has once more accomplished 
this feat in a tale in which a man.and girl love, 
have their small troubles, play the man and the 
woman and come out all to the good. The 
Browns have their peculiarities, but Miss Buck- 
rose makes them very attractive. 


George H. Doran Company. 


BucLes oF Gertyspurc, THE. 
By LaSalle Corbell Pickett. 

The widow of General George Pickett, hero 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, has written a ten- 
der little tale commemorative of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the great battle. The story is 
teally biographical, but the author has very 
deftly put it in the fiction form to bring out 
its dramatic points and its human _ interest. 
Everywhere that hearts beat with love for some 
one lost in the conflict of the (‘ivil War, or for 
some one who served in the war, this story will 
be read probably with tears and yet with glad- 
ness. For it is the tale of brave, unselfish men, 
who lived and died for a principle, and whether 
we agree with one side or the other, we must 
respect the sincere devotion that made them 
willing to risk life and leave loved ones for the 
sake of the things they believed. 

F. G. Browne & Co. 


By tHE Brown Boe. 
By Owen Roe and Honor Urse. 

Stories of Irish life and sport, that will ap- 
peal to that limited class of readers who like 
this kind of thing. The tales are typical of a 
certain phase of Irish life, and will prove amus- 
ing to those who know that phase. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


CourtIn’ CHRISTINA. 
By J. J. Bell. 

Here is another “MacGreegor” story, not “wee 
MacGreegor” this time, but Mac of 18, with a 
liking for cigarettes and a sudden interest in 
girls. 

It is deliciously full of humor, of course, as 
you'd expect a J. J. Bell story to be. It is very 
Scotch, very droll and very cleverly told. 

And though you will smile, you will agree 
that it is a very sweet and wholesome little ro- 
mance, a very quaint and old-fashioned “courtin’.” 

George . Doran & Co. 


DEGARMO’s WIFE. 
By David Graham Phillips. 

Short stories collected from Mr. Phillips’ 
magazine and unpublished works. Clever as 
always, daring as usual, but with a rather saner 
trend than has characterized much of this au- 
thor’s later work. D, Appleton & Co. 


Desert GOLp. 
By Zane Grey. 

Border warfare between Mexico and_ the 
United States is vividly pictured in this story, 
the scene of which is laid largely in Arizona. 

The tale is full of action and the lover of 
excitement will find it much to his liking. Ameri- 
can cowboys, Indians and Mexicans are well in 
the foreground of the picture and pistols and 
rifles play a prominent part. There are two 
love stories—one of which is the cause of a 
good deal of shooting and killing in far Western 
manner, where every man is a law unto him- 
self. 

The writer is at his best in description, espe- 
cially of the desert in all its phases—the vast- 
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ness, the silence, the loneliness. The character 
drawing is good, especially of the Yaqui. 
Harper & Bros. 


FRIENDLY ENEMY, THE. 
By.T. P. Cameron Wilson. 

A graphic story of slum life, revealing the 
social problems that grow out of inherent lazi- 
ness, the habit of alcohol, and the pressures of 
poverty brought about through many, various 
causes. It is a thoughtful piece of work, ably 
written, and it touches upon those very phases 
of life that are giving students of economic 
subjects so much concern. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Four MorHers At CHAUTAUQUA, 
By “Pansy.” 

The four girls who had that delightful vaca- 
tion at Chautauqua are now grown up and have 
become mothers and grandmothers. They gather 
their families together and go to Chautauqua 
once more, and we have another delightful 
“Pansy” book. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


HAND oF PerrarcH, THE. 
By T. R. Sullivan. 

Rather good short stories on a variety of 
themes. Written with a large share of feeling 
that is artistically restrained within a correct 
form. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Heart OF THE NicHt WIND, THE. 
By Virgie E. Roe. 

The “Night Wind” is a young white girl, 
who was brought up by some Indian friends. 
At the time of the story, the girl is living with 
some white people in the heart of an Oregon 
forest. To this place one day comes Sandry, 
a wealthy New Yorker, who becomes interested 
in the queer, quiet girl whom the people call 
Siletz. 

It does not take the girl long to fall in love 
with Sandry, for he is a handsome fellow and 
knows a great deal that Siletz has never even 
heard about. There in the forest when Sandry 
is hurt, Siletz nurses him back to health and 
by her great sympathy and care wins his love. 


Dodd, .Mead & Co. 


Is Ir ENoucH? 
By Harriette Russell Campbell. 

Is it enough to be loved? That is the ques- 
tion that Jean Kantze puts to his wife, Hild, 
after their short separation has proved that they 
cannot do without each other. Probably few 
except Hild would find that the love of Jean 
would be sufficient to make them happy for 
life, for Jean is extremely eccentric and hard 
to get along with. 

But his violin helps him greatly, for he is 
a true musician and to those like Hild, who 
glory in beautiful melody, Jean is a fascinating 


interpreter. Harper Brothers. 


Jumpinc-OrFr Pract, THE. 
By Ethel Shackelford. 
When Eleanor Evan-Stone, of New York, 
arrived at the mining camp on Copper Hill, 
with a maid and much luggage, the camp was 


considerably interested. When it discovered that 
she kept a single blossom in a vase beneath a 

man’s picture it was still more interested, 
Eleanor, however, made friends with the camp 
people, but did not satisfy their curiosity. They 
did not discover and the reader does not, either 
just what the mystery is till the end of the book. 
The bracing Western life, new interests and 
friends revive Eleanor’s interest in life, restore 
her health, and bring about the reconciliation 
with the mysterious and handsome man of the 

picture, who is—but that would be telling! 
George H. Doran Company. 


KincpoM, THE. 
By Harold Elsdale Goad. 

A rather somber story of the soul struggle of 
an Italian priest, a man of good family, who, 
after a great disappointment in love, turns to 
religion, only to find himself confronted after 
some years by doubts and misgivings which keep 
him on the rack for years. 

F, A. Stokes Company. 


LANAGAN: AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 
By Edward H. Hurlbut. 

Short stories that center about a clever young 
newspaper man who has made his mark as a 
detective. “The tales are in the best vein of 
crime stories, and though they do not present 
any very novel features, they are in every case 
interesting and keep one athrill. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


LEGEND OF JERRY Lapp, THE. 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 

One of those tender, delightful things that 
Mr. Gilson knows so well how to do. The 
story of a dreamer and his struggle with life— 
written from the viewpoint of a friend who was 
Jerry’s colleague on a newspaper. With the 
most delicate touches imaginable Mr. Gilson 
paints in the portrait, a thing of lines and fleet- 
ing shadows, at once unsubstantial and impres- 
sively real. How poor Jerry, with his gift of 
humor, but his innate passion for dreaming, 
tried to become practical would be funny were 
it not pathetic. But it is the pathos that brings 
the smile with the tears, and one learns to love 
and honor and even to understand Jerry. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Lonc Way, THE. 
By Mary Imlay Taylor. 

Rachel, a woman of strong, self-sacrificing na- 
ture, marries Belhaven in order to save her 
married sister’s reputation. 

After her marriage, the man whom Rachel 
loves returns from the Philippines and finds 
that he is too late to claim his own. There are 
several broken hearts, but finally all is cleared 
up by the timely death of Belhaven. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


MASTER OF THE House, THE. 
By Edward Marshall. 

This book is adapted from the well-known 
play of Edgar James. 

The story is that of a middle-aged, successful 
business man, who, tiring of the monotonous 
routine of his life with his wife and two chil- 
dren, runs away with his wife’s companion. The 
latter is a young girl, Bettina, who possesses 
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very poor morals and who deliberately plans to 
fascinate the “Master of the House.” 

It takes Mr. Hoffman only a short time to 
realize what Bettina is, and they quarrel, Hoff- 
man leaving the girl and returning to his family. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Minp-READER, THE. 
By Max Rittenberg. 

Stories of a wonderful man, a cross between 
an expert psychologist and a magician, who 
performs wonders with people who are dissat- 
ised with life and are in trouble. Fascinating 
stories, centering around a very intéresting char- 
acter. D. Appleton & Co. 


MurDER IN ANY DEGREE. 
By Owen Johnson. 

A collection of Mr. Johnson’s superb stories, 
culled from the magazines. This author is an 
artist in the writing of the short story, and 
these are samples of his best work. 


The Century Company. 


O Pionerrs! ‘ 
By Willa Silbert Cather. 

Among the Swedish families that moved out 
on the West Prairies is that of the Bergsons. 
It is around this family that this clever little 
story of pioneer life centers. Alexander, the 
beautiful and oldest child of the family, is the 
embodiment of all that is womanly and noble. 
It is she who finally brings them to comparative 
wealth and happiness. It is small wonder that 
a woman of her type should find her proper 
mate. 

Emile, Alexandra’s brother, is also a clever 
young fellow, who deserves everything that he 
gets, because of his undying loyalty to his sister 
and to her work. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Princess oF Sorry VALLEY, THE. 
By John Fleming Wilson. 

Moira Sanderson, just graduated from Bryn 
Mawr, returns to the home of her father after 
an absence of ten years. There, on the island 
of Atin, the gold-king, Sanderson, reigned su- 
preme. Moira, with her new views for the 
betterment of mankind, is given charge of the 
island by her father. 

She establishes “Beauty Bureaus,” and such 
things, and causes unconsciously a great deal of 
trouble. 

She is finally aided by Harding, a young fel- 
low, who falls in love with her. 


Sturgis & 


Walton Company. 
RoMANCE. : 
By Acton Davies. 
Another novel adapted from a famous drama. 
Harry Armstrong, when asking his grandfather’s 


Great Cases oF Famous DErecTIvEs. 
By George Barton. : 
True detective stories that are so full of interest 
and so entertainingly told that they read like 
fiction. John C. Winston Company. 
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consent to marry a young actress, is told the 
story of the latter’s romance as a young man. 
While still a young clergyman, Mr. Armstrong 
had fallen desperately in love with a grand 
opera singer and had sought her for his wife. 
Before her friendship with the clergyman, the 
singer had been a woman of questionable moral 
character, but his faith in her had made her 
rise to a far greater conception of right. 
Because she had been what she had been, and 
because she was good enough to sacrifice her 
love for the reputation of the clergyman, 
Cavialli refused to marry him and thus ended 
the romance. The Macaulay Company. 


THREE MEN ON A CHINESE HousE-Boat 
By W. Munn. 

The story of how three men prepared for 
their missionary work in China is amusingly 
told by Mr. Munn, presumably “Billy” of the 
party of “Three Men,” the other two being 
“Uncle Sam” and “The Old Man.” 

The trip of over a thousand miles is up the 
River Yang-tse and visits to the various towns 
and villages are made from time to time. The 
book is full of local color and makes good 
reading whether one is interested in foreign 
missions or not. 

There are a number of excellent illustrations 
which add much to the story. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


Uncie Sam. 
By Martha S. Gielow. 

This story appeared in THe Book News 
MonvrHety for July. It is a tender little tale of 
the mountain whites and the beneficent influence 
that the United States Government exercises 
over the destinies of those of its children who 
have had no chance. The author is the founder 
of the Southern Industrial Educational Associa- 
tion and gives the proceeds of her book to that 
work. F. H. Revell Company. 


WHIstLinc MAN, THE. 
By Maximilian Foster. 

The plot centers around Wall Street and the 
people involved in great financial deals, though 
the hero has lived most of his life in France. 

Upon the death of his father, caused appar- 
ently by the appearance of the “whistling man,” 
Leonard Craig seeks to solve the mystery of 
his father’s earlier life. It is a hard task for 
so young a man, but Craig is made of good 
stuff, and fights his way to truth like a man. 

It is while he is doing his detective work that 
Craig meets Mary Adair, the daughter of an 
old friend of his father, who likewise is con- 
cerned with the mystery. 

Finally all things are solved in a clever, ar- 
tistic way that will delight any reader. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Harr LENGTHS. 
By G. W. E. Russell. 
A series of most interesting biographical es- 
says on a large variety of subjects: John Henry 
Newman, the first Lord Coleridge, Lady Lindsay, 
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Adelaide Proctor, Lord Gladstone, Henry Kings- 
ley, Baron Rothschild, and many more who 
have helped to make history and literature and 
all of whom thi§ author is well qualified to 
write about since his acquaintance has been 
large and his life long. The pictures are vivid 
and keen; one leaves the book with a very 
clear idea of the circumstances that developed 
certain traits in certain people and events that 
shaped their destinies. 

Duffield & Co. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
By W. and R.'A. Austn-Leigh. 

A complete biography of Jane Austen, includ- 
ing a superb collection of letters, many of which 
have not appeared before. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


MEN AROUND THE KAISER. 
By Frederic William Wile. 

A book of brief biography that covers the 
makers of modern Germany. The men whose 
lives are taken up figure in the career of the 
nation as diplomats, soldiers, sailors, merchants, 
literary men and students. In what branch of 
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work there is a leader that leader is written 
about here. It will make an appeal to the sty. 
dent of German history and development and 
the author writes entertainingly as well as re. 
liably. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Oxtver HAzArp PERRY AND THE BATTLE oF Laxg 
ERIE. 
By James C. Mills. 

The story of Commodore Perry and his fa- 
mous battle on the lake, written in commemora- 
tion of the recent centennial of that battle 
Amply illustrated. 

John Phelps, Detroit, 


Sartor WHoM ENGLAND SAveED, THE. 
By M. MacDermot Crawford. 

A popular history of the career of Paul Jones. 
This hero has had many biographies, and always 
it seems as if there is room for one more. The 
present author has interpreted the clever little 
sailor with a sure note of understanding and 
sympathy, and the result is a most entertaining 


volume. 
Duffield & Co. 


POETRY AND DRAM A 


CHILD OF THE AMAZONS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Max Eastman. 
These poems are of interest just now because 
of Mr. Eastman’s authorship of a telling work 
on “The Enjoyment of Poetry.” He illustrates 
hns advocacy of the search for beautiful and 
right words, and of their use with gusto. His 
address to Leif Ericson is a fine thing— 
Sailors, unreefed, and high-masted, and 
and free, 

Who sail in the love of the billows, whose port 
is the sea— 

They sing thee, O Leif the Lucky, they sing 
thee sublime, 

And launch with thée, glad as with God, on the 
ocean of time! 


wet, 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


GABRIELLE AND OTHER Poems. 
By Martha Dickinson Bianchi. 

These are the verses of an accomplished and 
sensitive poet, the worthy niece of Emily Dick- 
inson. ‘They reflect her meditations and wan- 
derings around beautiful Amherst and in her 
ancestral garden. No single quotation may hope 
to represent the author’s depth and variety of 
feeling, yet these lines to the ’cello are typical— 


Thine adorations lift a daring breath 
Across the barricades of love and death; 
Thou art to us what thou canst never know— 
The lifted veil of beauty here below. 


Duffield & Co. 
Kincpom oF ALL-Souts, THE. 
By George Edward Woodberry. 
Another of the choicely presented books of 
the admiring Woodberry Society, enshrining 


their favorite poet’s recent verse. Mr. Wood- 
berry has a sense of humor. In reply to an 
editor’s suggestion that the youth in one of ° 
poems is a symbolical figure, the poet said, “ 
seldom deal in symbolisms; if there be idles 
meanings in my verse, they are there without 
my knowledge.” 

By his poetical imagination the author in 
these poems reproduces the very spirit of ro- 
mance or of antiquity, according to his theme. 


The Woodberry Society. 


In MemMorIAM, THE TITANIC DISASTER. 
By Rea Woodman. 

As a souvenir of the first anniversary of the 
sinking of the “Titanic,” Rea Woodman has 
written a sequence of short verse-forms bearing 
on the circumstances of the disaster. Thus she 
addresses the great berg: 


Oh challenged Iceberg from the Arctic, 
Rise to your supreme hour; 

For this you have brooded in darkness, 
For this enfolded your power. 


For she comes, she comes, your far rival, 
Laughing, in unbroken flower, 

The ship man has built in defiance, 
And gemmed with jubilant power. 


The Author, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A LIBRARY. 
By Clinton Scollard. 

Musing by poets’ graves, or*in old-world 
libraries poring over choice early editions, Mr. 
Scollard has spoken in these verses of his love 
for literary memories with warm enthusiasm, as 
thus of Sidney Lanier— 


LYRICS FROM 
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The marshes spread in the autumnal sun 
Their symphony of biended green and gold 
As when he saw them, while the multifold 
Tide-heralds of the ocean race and run 
Vociferous landward, and the creek-banks dun 
Feel the cool gush of waters o’er them rolled. 


George William Browning. 


Muse iN Exits, THE. 
By William Watson. 

In a prefatory essay, the poet pleads for the 
high place of poetry in life. Its mission is “to 
keep fresh within us our often flagging sense of 
life’s greatness and grandeur.” In one of his 
fine poems Mr. Watson prophesies the ultimate 
triumph of poetry over our present blatant and 
material age— 


Song will survive her; Song will follow her 
hearse, 

And either weep or dance upon her grave. 

For in Life’s midmost chamber there still burns 

Upon the ancient hearth the ancient fire, 

Whence are all flamelike things, the unquench- 
able Muse 

Among them, who, tho meanly lodged to-day, 

In dreariest outlands of the world’s regard, 

Forsees the hour when Man shall once more 
feel 

His need of her, and call the exile home. 

John Lane Company. 


AND I. 

By Fannie Stearns Davis. 

Poems reprinted from leading magazines, 
marked by fresh phrasing and original views. 
For instance, how stimulating is this stanza, 
which is typical— 


MYSELF 


“O child, 
Vexed by the windy heart and wild, 
Youth hurts you, and must hurt you. 
Hold to your dreams! nor once forget 
They shall be utter Youth for you 
When others’ dancing-days are through. 
Hold to your dreams!” 


The Macmillan Company. 


Yet 


PoEMs. 
3y Herbert Kaufman, 

The extravagant eulogies of Mr. Kaufman by 
a recent London periodical lead one to expect 
something unusual, but this book is not of re- 
markable calibre, though good enough. His 
moods are various, but this stanza on America 
may illustrate his style— 


ErocH MAKERs OF MopERN MIssIoNs. 
By Archibald McLean. 

These studies of noted missionaries are the 
outcome of the lectureship of the College of 
Missions of the Christian W oman’s Board of 
Missions in 1912. They present in brief the 
biographical story of sixteen men of mark in 
the history of missions. The subjects are, as a 
tule, well chosen, although it is difficult to ac- 
count for some omissions—notably John G. 
Paton. While there is nothing particularly strik- 
ing in the manner of execution of these por- 


Your wish shall win the world to peace, 
The weaklings of the earth shall crawl 
To suckle at your fruitful breasts, 
And, fruitful, you shall feed them all. 


George H. Doran Company. 


Poems oF ApAM LinpsAy Gorpon, THE. 

The Australian poet’s work is here brought 
together and prefaced by an essay by Douglas 
Sladen. Gordon was a sincere soul and he loved 
the vigor of outdoor life; no wonder his books 
are found in nearly every Australian household. 
Too facile to write classics, he yet appeals to 
the average taste by his positive qualities and 
his humor and manliness. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Story or A Rounp House, THE. 
By John Masefield. 

A reprint of some of Masefield’s poems, show- 
ing this poet at his best and in his most repre- 
sentative form. The fecent cult of Masefield 
makes this new edition fortunately timely. 


The Macmillan Company. 


TIGER. 
By Witter Bynner. 

A horrible little one-act play, teaching the 
lesson that fathers and husbands are themselves 
responsible for the downfall of their daughters. 
The white slave trade in a moment of revela- 
tion, and retribution in the form of a girl en- 
trapped and brought face to face with her own 
father in a house of ill- is i i 
a strong lecture but a terrible one. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


WaysIbE IpyLs. 
By Henry C. Graves. 
Verses on joy, regret, life, death, of universal 
appeal like this— 


“Households pass, as dreams are passing, 
But they gather into one. 

Home bands on the heights are massing; 
Home outlasts the stars and sun.” 


Sherman, French & Co. 


THE. 
By Douglas Malloch. 

A book of outdoor poems by a coming West- 
ern man. His work has made great strides in 
West and has been printed over and over again. 
George H. Doran Company. 


Woops, 


_RELIGION AND MISSIONS 


traits, the book brings together the salient facts 
in the lives of these great heroes of the field 
and so makes them accessible to those whose 
books are few and far between. The photo- 
graphic illustrations add to the attraction of the 
volume. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


GETTING TOGETHER. 
Edited by Rev. James Morris Whiton. 
A volume of essays on religious. questions by 
a dozen prominent writers of as many different 
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denominations, edited by James Morris Whiton, 
Ph. D. The themes treated concern the Nature 
of God, His Transcendence and His Imminence ; 
the revelation of God in Nature and in Scrip- 
ture; the great Doctrines of Christianity, as In- 
carnation, Revelation, Judgment, Atonement, 
Salvation. An attempt is made to so state these 
fundamental truths, as to meet the faith of men 
of all creeds. There is much in the book of 
value, and much that is extremely interesting; 
but it is doubtful whether or not it has con- 
tributed greatly to the cause of Unity. So 
many different types of thought are represented 
that the book lacks essential Unity itself; and 
it certainly does not represent the thought of 
the mass of Christian thinkers of any branch of 
the Church. The Essays, however, as units, 
are well worth reading. 


Sturgis & Walton Company. 


Is tHE Devi, A MytH? 
By C. E. Wimberly. 

The title of this book is a question, but the 
book itself is a most emphatic answer to the 
question—in the negative. The Devil was not 
more real to Martin Luther, or the Apostle 
Paul, than to Mr. Wimberly. He sees him in 
every phase of evil which shadows our modern 
life, as clearly as in the narratives of Scripture. 
There are thirty-five brief chapters, each based 
upon a title applied to Satan in the Bible, and 
illustrated from the life of to-day. As the pub- 
lishers announce, it is “A startling, striking book 
on a neglected and almost forgotten theme.” 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 


MAN oF GALILEE, THE. 
By George R. Wendling. 

One of the freshest and most original dis- 
cussions of the character and claim of Christ, 
that has appeared in recent years. The pub- 
lishers rightly name it an “Extraordinary Book.” 
It is brief, and can easily be read at one sitting; 
yet it leaves an impression of the uniqueness of 
the “Man of Galilee,” which makes insistent the 
old question: “Whom say ye that Iam?” Mr. 
Wendling has no hesitation in making Peter’s 
historic reply, and he almost forces the same 
answer even upon the reluctant reader. The 
book is an argument for the Divinity of Christ, 
based upon the intellect of the Master as re- 
vealed by a careful study of the Gospels. It is 
masterly and convincing. 

Olcott Publishing Company, 


Charlestown, W. Va. 


MEssaGE OF THE DiscipLes OF CHRIST FOR THE 
UNION oF THE CHURCH, THE: 
By Peter Ainslie. 

The book contains three lectures delivered 
before the Yale Divinity School, by Rev. Peter 
Ainslie, one of the most prominent ministers of 
the Disciple Church. The author has attempted 
to show what a notable contribution the Dis 
ciples have made on the question of Church 
Unity. The first lecture embodies their message; 
the second traces their historical ancestry and 
their origin; the third recounts their history. 
The book is more interesting as a piece of de- 
nominational literature than as a contribution 
to the vexed problem of Church Unity; for, in 
spite of the author’s protest to the contrary, 
the message of the book is: Let the other 
denominations come over to the position of the 
Disciples, and the Church will be one, even as 
Christ prayed that it should be. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


REDEMPTION AND THE NEw Birra. 
By T. T. Martin. 

A new book from the pen of T. T. Martin, 
the evangelist, whose previous work, God’s Plan 
With Men, met with widespread approval from 
the religious press. The former book dealt with 
the broad theme of Salvation, and thus touched 
many phases of Christian Truth. The present 
work confines itself to a somewhat minute study 
of two allied subjects: Redemption and the New 
Birth, The treatment is thoroughly biblical, 
though at times somewhat over critical of those 
who do not see things eye to eye with the au- 
thor. Such writers as Harold Begbie come in 
for a severe handling not altogether deserved. 
Mr. Martin seems to forget that such books as 
Twice Born Men and Souls in Action are not 
theological essays. Liberal writers of the 
Theological Faculty of Chicago University are 
denounced unsparingly for their virtual denial 
of the evangelical doctrines. Mr. Martin is an 
earnest and able defender of the Truth, and 
his book is full of helpfulness. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


TuHincs THAT Marrer Most, 
By John Henry Jowett. 
Devotional sermons preached by the great 
English clergyman who presides over the des- 
tinies of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York. Dr. Jowett’s messages are always 
inspiring, and his many admirers will read this 
book with pleasure. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ancient History. 
By Hutton Webster. 
A text-book brought up to the minute, and 
fully illustrated. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


For THE Story TELLER. 
By Caroline Sherwin Bailey. 
A book of the psychology of story-telling f-r 
children built on new lines. Instructions in the 


new way to tell a story are provided, while some 
stories are also given. 
Milton Bradley Company. 


HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL. 

By Frances Williston Burks and Jesse D. Burks. 
Suggestions for improving health conditions 

in the school. An able work and one that ought 

to find appreciation among many teachers. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
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Latin REAvER, A. 
By Frank A. Gallup. 
Easy selections for the reading of first year 
students. With a colored frontispiece. 
American Book Company. 


ENGLISH FOR ForEIGN WoMEN. 

By Ruth Austin. 

The author of this book has been a settlement 
worker for years. She knows the need for 
such a volume as she has written. It is essen- 
tially a text-book, of the popular and elementary 
variety that will make it useful among our 
women who are foreign born and come here 
without a knowledge of our language or an 
opportunity to take it up. ‘ 
American Book Company. 


LessONS IN 


New America, THE. 
By Mary Clark Barnes and Lemuel Call Barnes. 
A text-book on immigration, brief but com- 


Bic GAME OF 
THE. 
By Harold Frank Wallace. 

The journey recorded in this volume was 
from Shanghai to London over the Gobi desert. 
The effort was to collect a number of small 
mammals for the British Museum and to hunt 
for specimens of certain rare animals that Mr. 
Fenwick-Owen, the gentleman with whom the 
author traveled, desired to obtain. Over prac- 
tically untrodden ground, certainly over a coun- 
try entirely known to the layman, these two 
went, and their adventures and observations are 
faithfully put down for publication in this splen- 
did, big, magnificently illustrated book. 


Duffield & Co. 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN CHINA, 


CHINA REVOLUTIONIZED. 
By John Stuart Thomson. 

This authority on the Chinese has written of 
the situation in the new republic up-to-date. Mr. 
Thomson follows Chinese developments care- 
fully and gives us the result of his studies and 
observations in a brilliant way. One can be 
sure of the reliability of all that he writes, and 
when to this is added the fact that he can write 
graphically and interestingly, it is obvious that 
those wishing to read about the new China will 
look up this particular book. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Oto Countries DiscovereD ANEW. 
By Ernest Talbert. 

A book that tells the story of a motor trip 
through Holland, Germany and France. En- 
tertaining, and practical for others contemplating 
atrip. A veritable fairy-tale for stay-at-homes, 
who must see these wonderful places through 
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prehensive. These authors have devoted their 
lives to Home Mission work and therefore what 
they write bears the imprint of authority. This 
will make a splendid volume for the Mission 
Study class this winter. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


Pusiic SPEAKING For HicH ScHoots, 
By Dwight Everett Warkins. 

A text-book that covers training in expres- 
sion. Written for high schools, it will also 
serve for debating clubs. 

American Book Company. 


WessTEr’s NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

A handsome little presentation edition on 
Bible paper. Just the thing to give a boy or 
girl who has no dictionary. Up-to-date in form, 
convenient in size and tasteful in its leather 
binding and good paper. 

Laird & Lee. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION _ 


the eyes of some one else. This author is ob- 
serving, and he is appreciative, and his pictures 
are a feast in themselves. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


Sanp DuNEs AND SALT MARSHES. 
By Charles Wendell Townsend. 

The author of this book has spent his vaca- 
tions for twenty years at the seashore at Ips- 
wick. He knows the Massachusetts coast as 
few know it, and he brings the real atmosphere 
of it all to the lover of the seaside. His work 
is thoroughly and capably done, with a love for 
the open world where the sand dunes rise like 
long lines of hills above an ocean—ever moving, 
rugged and wild. The book is admirably illus- 
trated. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
THROUGH Our UNKNOWN SOUTHWEST. 
By Agnes C. Laut. 

Miss Laut as an authority upon that part of 
the country about which she writes must per- 
force command attention and interest. And the 
publishers of her new book know how to make 
a book of description. The vdlume is delight- 
fully printed, illustrated and jacketed. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
By Frederic Lees. 

The narrative of a leisurely tour through 
Liguria, following in the footsteps of Dante, 
Dickens, Byron, Shelley and John Addington 
Symonds, and going deep into the byways, where 
few travelers have gone. The book has a col- 
ored frontispiece, and sixty illustrations from 
photographs, a splendid collection. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
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ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHURCH, THE. 
ADVENTURES OF Reppy Fox, THE. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. 

Two “Bedtime Story-Books,” anima, books 
that will delight the little folks. They have an 
“Uncle Remus” atmosphere, and are done with 
attractive pictures. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Betty Tucker’s AMBITION. 
By Angelina W. Wray. 

A second volume of the “Mother Tucker” 
books, the first of which was Mother Tucker’s 
Seven, a book with the qualities of the Pepper 
books and in many ways as interesting as the 
delightful adventures of Polly Pepper and her 
brothers and sisters. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Boy Sarors oF 1812, THE. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. 

A historical story, dealing with the war of 
1812. Written for boys of from ten to fifteen, 
a real boy’s book, such as this author is an 
adept in writing. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


CLOVER. 
In THE HicH VALLEY. . 
By Susan Collidge. 

Books for girls of ten and more, live, practical 
stories about real people. This author is one 
of our most accomplished juvenile writers, and 
these are examples of her best work. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


COLETTE IN FRANCE. 
By Ella Blaisdell McDonald. 

A new volume in the series, “Little People 
Everywhere,” taking a little girl to France and 
showing her all the beauties and wonders there, 
which she sees for the sake of telling other 
small folks about them. The book is illustrated 
from photographs. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Five Litre Stars. 
By Lillian Elizabeth Roy. 

The story of a family of happy children. A 
small book, with attractive pictures, the sort of 
little book that one puts under a Christmas tree. 

Platt & Peck Company. 


Ha.r-Miter, THE. 
By A. T. Dydlry. 

A story of school athletics, one that will en- 
gage the interest of boys. A clean manly book 
for clean manly fellows to read. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


How to Make THINGS. 
By Archibald Williams. 

A book that tells how to make a large num- 
ber of very useful articles, such as a bookstand, 
a ladder, a bicycle shed, boiler dials, lamps and 
a variety of other things. The boy who is 
handy with his tools will find plenty of ways 
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to keep his hands busy if he uses this book 


which is excellently illustrated. 
Sully & Kleinteich, 
Jenny’s Birp House. 
__ By Lillie Fuller Merriam. 

A little volume in the “Cosey Corner” series 
a book in big type adapted for the use of young 
readers. It is a book about birds, written from 
the standpoint of a true bird lover, and the 
small boy and girl will delight in these bird 
adventures. The author makes her sweet little 
story the means of conveying not a little useful 
information about birds, and she particularly 
arouses that natural love for the creatures of 
the open which exists even if only latently in 
every child. The publishers have shown the 
good taste to make the book an attractive one, 
in keeping with the very attractive subject. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


Kinc ‘DEsirRE AND His Knicurs. 
By Edith F. A. U. Painton. 

An attempt to present some live truths through 
the medium of a kind of modern fairy-tale. In- 
tended really for children, but it strikes one as 
being rather serious and old for that class of 
writing. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


LitrLe RHYMER. 
By Nell Thornton. 

Baby verses, very catchy and easy to learn 
Printed in an attractive book with pleasing pic- 
tures and illustrations from drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

; Oe et Page & Ca. 


Preccy RAyMOND’s VACATION. 
_ By Harriet Lummis Smith. 

This time, the girls of “Friendly Terrace” all 
go to the country, chaperoned by an old maiden 
aunt of Amy’s, who does many funny things 
and adds to the enjoyment of the whole party. 

The girls have a splendid time, and Peggy 
succeeds in making at least two new life-long 
friends by her great help to them during the 
summer. L. C. Page & Co. 


Oxtp Gtory. 
By George Alexander Ross. 

The story of the American flag, with pictures 
in color. Every child should know this story 
and it is here put in an engaging way, in a book 
of the size popular among small readers. 

Platt & Peck Company. 


Our LitrLe Austrian Cousin. 
By Florence E. Mendel. 

Another “Little Cousin” book, which means 
that there is now quite a long list of this series. 
It is just the sort of thing for the growing 
boy and girl who have lately begun to read 
and who are perhaps studying geography in 
school. The books contain information that it 
is good for the boy and girl to obtain, and it is 
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presented through the medium of a pleasing 
little story that gives it the human interest touch. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


PionEER Boys OF THE Mississippi, THE. 
By Harrison Adams. 

A volume in the series of “The Young Pion- 
eers.” The kind of book that appeals to the 
boy with a taste for adventure and to whom 
Indians and the Wild West presents a forcefut 
appeal. L. C. Page & Co. 


Pussy BLACK-FACE. 
By Marshall Saunders. 

Cat lovers of all ages will take much delight 
in this pleasantly written story of a kitten and 
her friends. It is intended, of course, for small 
folk, is written by pussy herself and from the 
feline viewpoint. 

Such books help children understand their pets 
and treat them more kindly. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


Scout or To-Day, A. 
By Isabel Hornibrook. 
A new scout story that will make a special 
appeal to boys interested in the movement. The 
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Batre oF GETTYsBuRG, THE. 
By Jesse Bowman Young. 

A comprehensive narrative that gives in de- 
tail all the features and phases of the great Battle 
of Gettysburg. It is an historically accurate ac- 
count, written from an unprejudiced point of 
view and relying absolutely on the facts. 

Harper & Bros. 
Boun’s Poputar LIBRARY. 

This is a very neat and attractive edition of 
classic reprints. In England the volumes are a 
shilling each, which is a fair price for so attrac- 
tive a little book, in which appear well-edited 
works from the best of the masters, with intro- 
ductions that are scholarly and clever and serve 
the purpose of making the reading familiar with 
the author whose book he is about to read. 
Among the titles are Evelina, by Fanny Burney; 
The Marble Faun, by Hawthorne; Plutarch’s 
Lives; Tom Jones, and The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. These are only a few, but all the 
titles show a discriminating taste and there will 
be books in the series to appeal to every manner 
of reader. The Macmillan Company. 


Boys AND GIRLS AND MANNERS. 
By Florence Howe Hall. 

A book of suggestions for the training of boys 
and girls in matters of deportment. The correct 
thing to do in various circumstances and on 
many different kinds of occasion has a full 
treatment. It is a boom that will help the 
growing young person to know what to do and 
when to do it. Dana Estes & Co. 


Crowns. 
By Gerald Stanley Lee. 

More of Mr. Lee’s inimitable essays, touching 
upon many of the important questions of the day 
in a way that at once makes pertinent comment 
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author makes a point of showing how the boy 
scout idea is beneficial in that it turns into proper 
channels the energies that must be expended in 
some direction, which, if not controlled towards 
right tendencies will soon develop into wrong. 
The book is illustrated in an attractive way. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Story Book TREASURES. 
By Clara Murray. 

A book of easy history for the little reader 
nine or ten years. Based on historic fact, with 
the romance well to the fore, it makes a most 
instructive and at the same time entertaining 
book. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Tap SHELDON: StorIEs oF His ParTroL. 
By John Fleming Wilson. 

A further story of the adventures of this 
popular boy scouts, the hero of Tad Sheldon: 
Second Class Scout, a boy scout book that has 
been widely circulated and stands for the best 
that has been done in this amazingly popular 
field. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 





and reveal the author’s private philosophy. Mr. 
Lee observes closely all that happens, he studies 
attentively the great men of the times; he has 
a grasp of the real values of things, and he grap- 
ples with current problems with the sure hand 
of an optimist. He can indulge in pleasant and 
effective sarcasm; he has said some strong 
things now and again when his sense of justice 
is not fairly treated and he from time to time 
makes a statement of fact that arouses at once 
the public conscience and the public will. Men 
who think will want to read these chapters; 
they are worth reading, and they will probably 
prove worth pondering over. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Easy ENTERTAINING. 
By Caroline French Benton. 

Attractive ideas for luncheons, parties and 
club-days. Quite a few new thoughts on the 
subject and some novel menus. Collected from 
papers printed in Harper’s Bazar. 

Dana Estes & Co. 
GrowTH IN SILENCE. 
By Susanna Cocraft. 

A small book full of fine uplifting thought, the 
dominating note being that man must be master 
of himself—not a slave to any evil habit or 
opinions—that man is simply a temple of the 
Most High from which God is ready to reveal 
Himself—to radiate His light, His peace, His 
joy through His creature. We must learn to 
be “still” or “silent” in order to know ourselves 
and to hear God speak. 

Physical Culture Society. 


GuIpE To THE Best Fiction 1n ENGLISH, A. 
By Ernest A. Baker. 
This is a valuable cyclopedia of English fic- 
tion, a large compendium that covers the ground 
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with a most interesting completeness. The pres- 
ent volume is new edition brought up to date 
and printed in a big library book that will com- 
mend itself for reference work. 

The Macmillan Company. 


Heart AND Boop VESSELS, THE. 
By I. H. Hirschfeld. 

A book of hygiene for the layman, explaining 
the care of the body and giving valuable sug- 
gestions as to how one may make the most of 
himself and herself physically. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


IMMIGRANT, THE. 
By Frederic J. Haskin. 

The immigrant is designated by this author 
as an asset on one hand and a liability on the 
other. He takes up the question of what the 
immigrant does for this country; then he takes 
up the question of the responsibility that we 
have concerning him. It is an able book and 
one that all interested in public problems and 
social enigmas, as well as those who have the 
missionary spirit developed will do well to read. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


MAKING A GARAGE. 
By A. Raymond Ellis. 
MAKING AND FuRNISHING OutTpooR Rooms AND 
PorcHEs. 
By H. D. Eberlin. 

Two volumes in the “House and Garden Mak- 
ing Books.” Useful little books for the subur- 
banite. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


Nervous BREAKDOWNS AND How ‘to Avoip 
THEM. 
By Charles D. Musgrove. 

First principles in the care of the body as 
making for the welfare of the brain. Sound ad- 
vice, which, if followed, would save much useless 
suffering. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


PLEA FOR THE YOUNGER GENERATION, A. 
By Cosmo Hamilton. 

The plea that the rising generation shall have 
proper instruction in sex matters is now every- 
where in evidence. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
objects to the manner of it. Rather let us say 
he objects to his understanding of it. He rails 
at pedagogy, abhors the idea of the parallel be- 
tween man and the rest of the organic world, 
objects to school teachers discussing procreation 
and imagines that because there is a natural 
process of generation God is left out of the 
count. He says much that is good as though 
it were not being much said elsewhere. But 
his anger at pedagogy is misplaced through the 
prejudice of ignorance. It is not enough to 


teach that God is the author of life. Not many 
men whose passions lead them astray doubt 
God’s creative presence and power. The fact 
is that a proper sex instruction includes more 
than one mode of approach or method of treat- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton’s purpose is right, but his 
view is too limited and his plan of campaign 
too partial. As far as he goes in a positive 
direction he is to be followed—as also he surely 
is in his zeal for pure ideals. 

G. H. Doran Company. 


PRACTICAL SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 
By Sara May Allington. 

A book for the home dressmaker, something 
new in the way of a manual. The sewer at 
home can learn many useful things from this 
volume and get many suggestions as to cutting, 
fitting, etc. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


SAFETY. 
By William H. Tolman and Leonard B. Kendall, 
A large book that goes deeply into the methods 
for preventing occupational and other accidents 
and diseases. Every man who owns a factory 
or a store, any person who conducts a boarding 
or apartment house, even the ordinary house- 
holder should make himself familiar with the 
main facts in this book, for accidents may hap- 
pen to anyone, and conditions of prevention are 
desirable among people generally. 
Harper & Bros. 


WEsTERN Birp GUIDE. 

A complete guide to the birds of the Rockies 
and west to the Pacific. Thus it is on the form 
of a pocketbook uniform with the guide to the 
birds of the East. In each case a brief and ac- 
curate description is given, with illustrations in 
color to make the guide as comprehensive as 
possible. A really wonderful little book and 
one that nature students will deeply appreciate. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


TREASURE CooKERY Book, THE. 
By M. M. Mitchell. 

A very complete cook book, somewhat more 
detailed than the average work of this order. 
This is in many ways a really scientific and 
philosophic study of every important branch of 
the culinary art. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


WorK AND ProcrAMs FoR WoMEN’s CLUBS. 
By Caroline French Benton. 

A handy book for the clubwoman, full of sug- 
gestions of a practical kind. In these days of 
the literary club, the neighborhood club and all 
the other clubs such a volume as this has an 
importance of its own. 


Dana Estes & Co. 
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Forthcoming Books 


Announcements From the Publishers 


ITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY will is- 
L sue Rowland Thomas’ Fatima, a novel of 

Egypt. They will also publish the follow- 

ing novels: The Eye of Dread, by Payne 
Erskine; The Honorable Mr. Tawnish, by Jef- 
ferey Farnol; The Joy of Youth, an Italian story 
by Eden I hillpotts ; Marama, by Ralph Stock; 
Joan Thursday, which is said to be the best novel 
Louis Joseph Vance has done, and The Gringos, 
by B. M. Bower. They will add to their a 
able list of travel books new volumes by A 
Henry Savage-Landor, Across Unknown South 
America; Lillian Whiting, Athens, the Violet- 
Crowned; Frederic Lees, Wanderings on the 
Italian Riviera, and Henry C. Shelley, Shakes- 
peare and Stratford. This last book is along an 
entirely new line, and ought to possess sufficient 
freshness to disarm criticism as to its theme. 
Other Little, Brown books of general interest 
will include: The Romance of the American 
Theatre, by Mary Caroline Crawford; Crimin- 
ology, by Baron Raffaelle Garofalo; and Wards 
of the State, by Tighe Hopkins. This house has 
also a good line of juveniles—the sensible va- 
riety: Henley on the Battleline, by Frank E. 
Channon; The Responsibilities of Buddy, by An- 
na Chapin Ray; Twilight Town,by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell; and Collete in France, by Etta Blais- 
dell McDonald. 


* * * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons head their fall list with 
Mrs. Florence L. Barclay’s new novel, The 
Broken Halo, and two books by Myrtle Reed— 
a collection of stories called Threads of Grey and 
Gold, and a book of Happy Women, a volume 
devoted to essays that have for their themes such 
characters as Dolly Madison, Dorothy Words- 
worth, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Other nov- 
els from this firm include The Quest of the 
Dream, by Edna Kingsley Wallace; The Fire 
Within, by Patricia Wentworth; The Ripple, by 
Miriam Alexander;The Red Room, by August 
Strindberg. 

General works will add to the good things of 
the fall: Lady Gregory’s Our Irish Theatre; My 
Beloved South, by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor; Cathe- 
drals and Cloisters of Northern France, by Elise 
Whitlock Rose; Little Stories of Big Men by 
Annabel Lee; Folk Ballads of Southern Europe, 
by Sophie Jewett; Fairy Tales, by Oscar Wilde; 
and The Married Life of Queen Victoria, by 
Clare Jerrold. 


* * 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce a new 
story by Kate Douglas Wiggin—The Story of 
Waitstill Baxter, something a little new for Mrs. 
Wiggin, but promising to be immensely enter- 
taining. Mrs. Wiggin has good company on the 
list: Meredith Nicholson, with Otherwise Phyl- 
lis; Mary Johnston with Hagar; Grant Richards 
with V alentine; Ian Hay, with Happy-Go-Lucky, 
to which may be added Simpson, by Elinor Mor- 
daunt, and November Joe, by Hesketh Prichard. 


This house will bring out biographies of Li Hung 
Chang and John Bright; a book about William 
Ernest Hemley; Letters of William Vaughn 
Moody; a book about Hawthorne and His Pub- 
lisher, by Caroline B. Ticknor; study of The Na- 
tion and the Empire, by Lord Milner; Greek Im- 
perialism, by William Scott Ferguson; and a 
complete line of juveniles of different kinds from 
A Scout of Today, by Isabel Hornibrook, to 
Plays for the Home, by Augusta Stevenson. 


* * * 


The Macmillan list opens with Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Fifty Years of My Life. It contin- 
ues with One Hundred Years of Peace, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge; The Modern Trust Company; 
Athens and Its Monuments, by Charles Heald 
Weller; The Barbary Coast, by Albert Edwards; 
America as I Saw It, by Alec Tweedie; A King- 
dom of Two, by Helen R. Albee, after ‘which we 
have a number of books of fiction, the titles of 
which will arouse interest: Van Cleve, by Mary 
S. Watts; The Valley of the Mcon, by Jack Lon- 
don; Robin Hood’s Barn, by Alice Brown; Tide 
Marks, by Margaret Westrup; the Idiot, by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky. 

There are interesting importations on this 
same list: With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusa- 
lem; The Spirit of Paris; With the Bulgarian 
Staf ; Panama; The Scottish Border; What to 
See m England; California. 


+e 2 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company promise a new 
story by Edgar Jepson. The title, The Terrible 

wins, recalls The Admirable Tinker and makes 
one eager to see the new book. The same firm 
will bring out When Fools Rush In, by Wil- 
liam E. Hereford, a book of stories by Vaughan 
Kester, The Hand of the Mighty; Diamond Cut 
Diamond, by Jane Bunker. 

Herbert Quick publishes with the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company a study of world problems—On 
Board the Good Shp Earth, and Robert J. 
Shores writes New Brooms, while John Stuart 
Thomson has a volume on China Revolution- 
ized. 


* * * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish a new 
novel by Edith Wharton, The Custom of the 
Country, as well as The Dark Flower, by John 
Galsworthy; If You Touch Them They Vanish, 
by Gouverneur Morris, and an illustrated edition 
of The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Gra- 
hame. Holiday books’ will include Harrison 
Fisher’s A Girl’s Life; Kidnapped, by R. L. Stev- 
enson; The Child’s Garden of Verses, and Ern- 
est Peixotto’s Pacific Shores from Panama. The 
Scribners will bring out Early Memories, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; The United States and 
Mexico, by George L. Rives; Holland of the 
Dutch; Modern Russia; Shakespeare as a Play- 
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wright, by Brander Matthews; and a list of 
books of fiction that sounds promising: Mer- 
rilie Dawes, by Frank Spearman; Bendish, by 
Maurice Hewlett; The End of Her Honeymoon, 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; short stories by Rene 
Bazin; The Honorable Senator Sage-Brush, by 
Francis Lynde; The Witness for the Defense, by 
A. E. W. Mason. 


* * * 


Harper and Brothers will open the season with 
The Golden Rule Dollivers, by Margaret Camer- 
on; The Way Home, by the author of The Inner 
Shrine; ’Squire Phin, by Holman Day; The De- 
sired Woman, by Will N. Harben; and The Ar- 
gyle Case, by Arthur Hornblow. 


* * * 


The Saalfield Publishing Company issues a 
splendid line of muslin and linen books for chil- 
dren, with many attractive titles, as Funny Sun- 
day, Baby's Toys, Greenaway Babies, etc. New 
volumes in juveniles of a less novel order will 
be a popular edition of Billy Whiskers, myth- 
ology in rhymes and Jingles in Shadow Town, 
The One Too Many, and a whole series of Boy 
Scout books, at twenty-five cents a volume. 


* * * 


The new George Barr McCutcheon book will 
be A Fool and His Money, published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Other important fiction on 
this list will include The Taste of Apples, by 
Jennette Lee; The Destroyer, by Burton Steven- 
son; Laddie’s Choice, by Mary Thurston Dodge, 
and An Average Man, by Father Hugh Benson. 
Illustrated gift books will be the Harrison Fisher 
Book for 1913; Because You Are You, by Kate 
Whiting Patch; News of Spring, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck; The Pictorial Life of Christ, and 
The Four Seasons, by Carl Ewald. 

In general works this house will issue Scoft’s 
Last Expedition, The Tourist’s Spain and Por- 
tugal; Our Eternity, by Maurice Maeterl:nck; 
The Life of the Fly, by J. H. Fabre; Religion in 
Social Action, by Graham Taylor, and a long 
list of new editions of popular color books in 
which works by Miss Singleton have a prominent 
place. eee 

The John Lane Company announces new 
books as follows: Robert Fulton, by H. W. 
Dickinson; A Queen of Shreds and Patches, by 
L. Gastine; Anthony Trollope, by T. H. Escott; 
Engish Travelers in the Renaissance, by Clare 
Howard; The Greatest House in Chelsea, by 
Randall Davies; A Stained Glass Tour in Italy, 
by Charles H. Sherrill. These are some of the 
more important titles on the list of general 
works; fiction will include The Flying Inn, by 
G. K. Chesterton; Youth Will Be Served, by Dolf 
Wyllarde; A Vagabond in New York, by Oliver 
Madox Hueffer; Garden Oats, by Alice Herbert; 
Publius, by William Caine; The Iron Year, by 
Walter Bloom, a translation from the German; 
and The Hat Shop by Mrs. C. S. Peel. Other 
publications number among them The Meccas of 
the World, by Anne Warwick; Travels Without 
Baedeker, by A. K. Beaman; The Soul of Paris 
and Other Essays, by Verner Z. Reed; Foot- 
notes to Life, by Frank Crane; Joseph and His 


Brethren, by Louis Parker; The Lone! 
by Richard LeGallienne. 


* * * 


Dancer, 


The Rand, McNally Press offers a very com- 
plete line of inexpensive but useful and attrac- 
tive juveniles; Tanglewood Tales and The Won- 
der Book, Grimm's Tales and Gulliver’s Travels 
newly illustrated in full colors; the By-Lo series, 
Mother Goose rhymes illustrated in color; The 
Good-Naughty Book, a novelty that is particu- 
larly interesting; The Little Strawman, woods 
adventures translated into fairylore and attrac- 
tively made up; and a long list of other things, 
including classic reprints for children, with 
good color work and careful editing, new rhymes 
and pleasant little stories, with an equally well- 
selected output_of classics for older folk, made in 
presentation copies and for schoolroom use. 


* * * 


D. Appleton & Co. will bring out The Vatican, 
an important study of how the Roman Catholic 
world is ruled from this center, by the Rt. Rev 
Edmond Canon Hughes de Ragnau and Gaston 
Jollivet. Other general works will include Jun- 
gle Days, by Arley Munson; Two on Tour in 
South America, by Anna Wentworth Sears; 
August Strindberg, by L. Lind-Af-Hageby ; Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, by Martha Foote Crow; 
Hail and Farewell-Vale, the last volume in 
George Moore’s trilogy; and novels as follows: 
Happy House, by Baroness von Hutten; The 
Business of Life, by Robert W. Chambers; The 
Point of View, by Elinor Glyn; Madcap, by 
George Gibbs; After All, by Mary Cholmonde- 
ley; Richard Furlong, by E. Temple Thurston; 
The Desire of the Moth, by Maxwell Gray; and 
Sinister Street, by Compton Mackenzie. 


* * * 


Duffield & Co. announce books to include 
Henry Bordeaux’s Footprints Beneath the 
Snow; Katharine Tynan’s A Mesalliance; De 
Vere Stacpoole’s Molly Beamish; H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor’s Goldoni; Westminster Abbey, by 
Helen Marshall Pratt; A Busy Time in Mexico, 
by Hugh B. C. Pollard; Jmagina, by Julia Ells- 
worth Ford; and a few well-selected juveniles: 
The Peekaboo Book, by Grace G. Drayton; The 
Life of a Wooden Doll, by Lewis Saxby, in a 
new edition; Bluebeard in a new series; and 
new editions of Jessie Wilcox Smith’s Child’s 
Book of Old Verses and Child’s Book of Stories. 


a ae 


The most*important books on the F. A. Stokes 
Company list among fiction are The Soul of 
Melicent, by James Branch Cabell; Susette, by 
Dion Clayton Calthrop; and The White Thread, 
by Robert Halifax. This firm will bring out a 
list of entertaining juveniles, and a number of 
miscellaneous works of more than passing inter- 
est: Pedagogical Anthropology, by Maria 
Montessori; The Collected Poems of Alfred 
Noyes; Prince Charlie, by William Power; 
America Through Oriental Spectacles.  Giit- 
books comprise an item of note on this list— 
Christmas in Ritual and- Tradition; “Parchment 
Booklets,” a series of monographs on cathedrals; 
The Happy Prince, a beautiful edition of an 
Oscar Wilde book. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Lippincott fall list contains the following 
fection: 7 /orley Weir, by E. F. Benson; The 
Unafraid, by Eleanor M. Ingram; Diana Ard- 
way, by Van Zo Post; The Streak by David 
Potter and Ruth Anne, by Rose Cullen Bryant. 
Juveniles include On the Plains With Custer, 
by Edwin L. Sabin; The Girls of Abinger Close, 
by L. T. Meade; Hilda’s Experiences, by May 
Baldwin; Round the Yule Log and Norse Fairy 
Tales. Gift-books on the list are contributed by 
Ralph Henry Barbour (Lady Laughter) ; Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton (A Rose of Old Que- 
bec); and W. J. Loftie (Westminster Abbey). 
A new Variorum Edition in the form of Cym- 
beline will be ready, and general works, among 
which Charlton Andrews’ Drama of To-Day 
stands out prominently. 


* * * 


The Century Company has a somewhat no- 
table list this autumn. The fiction is strong, 
with Weir Mitchell’s Westways, Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott’s The White Linen Nurse, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart’s Daddy-Do-Funny, Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s 7’. Tembarom, Gertrude Hall’s Truth 
About Camilla, Maria Thompson Daviess’ The 
Tinder Box, and Frederick Trevor Hill’s The 
Thirteenth Juror. The general works on this list 
include Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens, and illustrated Jungle Book the Story of 
British Painting, by Charles H. Caffin, The Near 
East, by Robert Hichens; Fabre, Poet of Science, 
by C. V. Legros; A Traveler at Forty, by Theo- 
dore Dreiser; Romantic America, by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. Juveniles will appear with this 
house as follows: Miss Santa Claus of the 
Pyllman, by Annie Fellows Johnston; an illus- 
trated Mother Goose; Sonny Boy’s Day at the 
Zoo, by Ela Bentley Arthur; and The Brown- 
ies’ Many More Nights, by Palmer Cox. 


* * * 


The Platt & Peck are also publishers with a 
good line of inexpensive juveniles and gift 
books. The Christmas Stocking Book, a nov- 
elty painting book, is one of eight or more 
painting books that. are as instructive as 
they are delightful; Good Night Stories is a lit- 
tle volume for the bedtime hour; there is a 
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book of Child Songs and a Mother Goose series 
of favorite stories; and a volume of Fireside 
Fairies. All of these are prettily illustrated. 

K x *« 


W. A. Wilde Company will issue their usual 
juveniles, including Three Bears of Porcupine 
Ridge, by Jeab M. Thompson; Her Daughter 
Jean by Marion Ames Taggart; The Boy Scouts 
in the Dismal Swamp and The Young Home- 
steaders; Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess, by Amy E. 
Blanchard; and The Adventures of Miss Tabby 
Gray, a book for very little folks. 

* * x 


The most important story on the Fleming 
H. Revell list is The Keeper of the Vineyard, 
by Caroline Abbot Stanley, author of The Mas- 
ter of the Oaks, one of the best novels publish- 
ed two years ago. This house will also issue a 
volume of stories that is really the life of 
Christ told for children. It will be called The 
Shepherd of Us All and is by Mary Stewart, 
author of Once Upon a Time Tales. The most 
important work on social problems, done in a 
popular way is Clara Laughlin’s Work-a-Day 
Girl, a remarkably clear discussion of the prob- 
lems of the American working girl and the evils 
upon which she so often falls. The Revell 
Company has a comprehensive list of theological 
works, which will be taken up more in detail 
later. 


* * * 


The John C. Winston Company promises a 
novel of note in The Man Who Saw Wrong, 
by Jacob Fisher, author of The Cradle of the 
Deep. Two other important pieces of fiction 
on this list are Fanny of the Forty Frocks, by 
Frances Aymar Mathews, and The Fate of 
Felix Brand, by Florence Finch Kelly. This 
house has a strong juvenile list of the character 
that appeals to boys and girls of from ten to 
sixteen; two camp-fire girls’ books—The Camp 
Fire Girls at Sunrise Hill and The Camp Fire 
Girls Amid the Snows, by Margaret Vandercook, 
and a new little women series by Gabruelle E. 
Jackson—Three Little Women at Work, Three 
Little Women’s Success and Three Little Women 
as Wives. 


The Creation of Song 
Edward H. S. Terry 


E fashion song of our sorrow, 
But the world with an over-wise look 


Must see anon if we borrow 
Our thought from another man’s book! 


O men, here’s the secret! 


We copy 


Our thoughts from the great book of Life; 
We make a poem of the poppy, 
And an epic from labor and strife! 








On a sheet of blue paper came to me 
the other day a letter. which closed with 
this paragraph: 

“I think you must have read Polly- 
anna. If you have not, I will send you 
a copy. I think I shall do it anyway, and 
if you have read it, you can give it to 
some one else, and thus keep the ball roll- 
ing.” 

This letter was signed by a Philadel- 
phian whose sobriety, industry and initia- 
tive have earned him a place in the trinity 
of best-known Americans. Not long ago 
a globe-girdler of international note told 
me that John Wanamaker’s name and 
fame were more widespread, especially in 
utterly out-of-the-way places, than Roose- 
velt’s or Edison’s. 

With the letter came Pollyanna. 

It looks like a book—three hundred 


and ten pages bound in blue—but it is so 
much more than a book that the term is 
lost in remembrance of what it really is. 

“Pollyanna” is a litlte girl of eleven, 


going on twelve. She is a sunbeam, 
freckled so ordinary-eyed folk like us can 
look at her without having to turn away 
because of her brightness. 

She steps out of page eighteen in a red- 
checked gingham dress—the print says 
she steps into Beldingsville, but the book 
it wrong. Anyhow, as I said before, this 
is not a book. 

She steps into your heart. With her 
eager shout of “Oh, I am so glad, Glad, 
GLAD to see you!” she throws her arms 
around you, and unless I’m all wrong in 
what I have figured out about hearts— 
common garden hearts that bloom, or 
droop, in average human soil—she comes 
to stay. 

To stay till some day, somewhere, you 
or I stretch out a weak, trembling hand to 
feel if there’s a railing on the Bridge. 

And though we may not say so and 
those around may not know it, something 
of “Pollyanna” will be there at the parting 
to make it more what it should be—a glad 
going. 


>— 


For surely gladness should attend each 
going-out to better things! 

I had not read Pollyanna, Even now, 
I can say truly I have not “read” Polly. 
anna. You do not “read” this little girl, 
You just return her shout of gladness 
with a smile and high thanks that she has 
come your way—your weary way, per- 
haps. You just fold her to your heart 
and make her sit down in the very best 
room of your life and tell her she can 
never, never go away. 

Then she teaches you her game of glad- 
ness—it is a wonderful game, though not 
always easy to learn—and she leads you 
through all sorts of sad and dark and 
moldy and ramshackle human _ houses. 
But when you look back at them, they are 
neither sad nor dark nor moldy nor ram- 
shackle, for this little girl’s gladness has 
made them all over into bright, cheery, 
pleasant places. 

And you, too, begin to get glad, because 
you begin to see that it is all so possible. 
There, that is what keeps Pollyanna from 
being just a book! It’s her possibility! 

You smile a lot and all the time tears 
keep coming to water the crop of smiles 
and keep them blooming. After you 
have known “Pollyanna” a couple of 
months you begin to wonder if all your 
life is a field of smiles in need of water- 
ing. You are so happy and so helped and 
so dim-eyed! 

And when, after she has gone away, 
you get her letter saying she is going to 
take “eight steps” to-morrow—well, | 
don’t know just what you may do, but I 
know of one person who buried his face 
in his hands and shook with the gladdest 
sort of sadness and got down on his knees 
and thanked the Giver of all gladness for 
Pollyanna. 


Reproduced from the Philadelphia North American, September 12, 1913 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in Aida 
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VICTROLA“ @® RECORD 


Victor Record 
of ‘‘Celeste Aida’’ 
sung by Caruso 
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Both are Caruso 


The Victor Record of Caruso’s voice is 





just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually zs Caruso—his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make him 
the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own home, 
you hear him just as truly as if you were 
listening to him in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

= The proof is in the hearing. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in 
. the world will gladly play for you 

(or. & ™ Victor Records by Caruso or any 

4C* + oy other of the world’s greatest 
) artists. 


Various styles of Victors and Victrolas $10 to $soo. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of September 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


A, B, C of Artistic Photography, The. By A. 
J. Anderson. $2.50, postpaid. 


Anarchist Ideal, The. By R. M. Wenley. 


postpaid. 


$1.25, 


Art of Versification, The. By J. Berg Esen- 
wein and Mary Eleanor Roberts. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Belief in Personal Immortality, The. 
P. Hayes. $1.25, postpaid. 

Bradford Horton, Man. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


By E. S. 
By Richard S. Holmes. 


Business of Life, The. 
bers. $1.40, postpaid. 


3y Roberts W. Cham- 


Dave’s Daughter. By Patience Bevier Cole. 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Desired Woman, 
$1.30, postpaid. 


The. By Will N. Harben. 


D’Eon-De-Beaumont: His Life and Times, 1728- 
1810. By Octave Homberg and Fernand Jous- 
selin, now translated in English by Alfred Rieu. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Fatima. By Rowland Thomas. $1.35, postpaid. 

Garden Without 
Dawson. 


Walls, The. By 
$1.35, postpaid. 


Golden Road, The. By L. M. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Coningsby 
Montgomery. 


Golden Rule Dollivers, The. 
eron. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Margaret Cam- 


Greek Imperialism. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


By William Scott Ferguson. 


Handbook of Modern French Sculpture, A. By 
D. Cady Eaton, B. A., M. A. $2.00, postpaid. 
History of English Balladry, The. By Frank 
Egbert Bryant. $2.00, postpaid. 
Honor of the Clintons, The. By 
Marshall. $1.35, postpaid. 
Hurrying Fate and Geraldine. By 
Morse Kingsley. $1.20, postpaid. 


Archibald 


Florence 


Laddie’s Choice. 


By Mary Thurston Dodge. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Lady Elect, The. 


man. 


By Norman Hinsdale Pit. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Lot-Barrow. By Viola Meynell. $1.25, postpaid, 


Married Life of Queen Victoria, The. 
Jerrold. $3.75, postpaid. 


By Henry Clay 


By Clare 


My Wanderings. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Barnabee. 


New Agrarianism, The. 
inger. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Charles W. Dahl- 


New Letters of An Idle Man. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By H. J. Warner. 


November Joe, the Detective of the Woods. By 
Hesketh Prichard. $1.25, postpaid. 


Psychopathology of Hysteria, The. 
D. Fox, M. D. $2.00, postpaid. 


By Charles 


Quest of the Dream, The. By Edna Kingsley 
Wallace. $1.50, postpaid. 


Royal Spade 


Dunn. 


Auction Bridge. By 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Archibald 


Samantha on the Woman Question. 
Hollev. $1.00, postpaid. 


Short History of Art, A. By Julia B. De Forest. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


By Marietta 


Taste of Apples, The. 
postpaid. 


By Jennette Lee. $1.25, 


Thinking Black. By D. Crawford, F. R. G. §. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Tragedy of Mary Stuart, The. 
Shelley. $3.00, postpaid. 


By Henry C. 


Wanderings on the Italian Riviera. 
erick Lees. $2.50, postpaid. 

War Time in Manila. By Rear Admiral Brad- 
ley A. Fiske. $1.50, postpaid. 


Which Temple Ye Are. By A. H. W. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Wild White Woods; The. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


By Fred- 


By Russell D. Smith. 





L. M. Montgomery’s 


THE GOLDEN ROAD 


In which ’tis proven that 


“e 


Life was a rose-lipped comrade with purple flowers dripping from her fingers.’’ 


By the Author of 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES, etc. 


With frontispiece 
in full color 
From a painting by 
George Gibbs 


Front 


Page’s 
List 


Decorative jacket 
Net, $1.25 
Postpaid, $1.40 


rset TL. C. PAGE & COMPANY * "532° 


Scientists Claim We are Entering a 
New Drugless Era 

Read HEALTH CULTURE — 
Edited by the well-knowa Dr. Elmes Lee. 
writer on attainment of health through phon 
Living; learn how to Eat and Sleep for best devel- 
opment. $1 a year, I5c. an **On Trial” 
6 months for 25c. Money back if desired. Send forit. 
HEALTH CULTURE CO. 1133T Broadway, New York 


A WISE LAD 

The pupils of various schools in Baltimore 
were recently vaccinated, and when each boy 
had been attended to, the physicians gave him 
a red ribbon bearing the words “I have been 
vaccinated,” to wear on his coat-sleeve. One 
lad proceeded to adjust the ribbon to his left 
arm. 

“You're putting it on the wrong arm,’ 
physician. 

“No I’m not,” said the wise youth “You 
don’t know the boys at our school.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


TYPEWRITING Fo, Avttor. 40 cent per 1000 000 words 


Jack Liverpool, 571 Columbus Ave., Boston 


said a 


We have an idea that the instrument next 
door is an auction piano. It’s going, going, going 
all the time—New Orleans Picayune. 


Florida Open Air School on Tampa Bay, for girls and young ladies. 
College preparatory, art, music, lengunees: field and watersports, sleep- 
ing porches, finest gymnasium in the South. Prospectus upon request. 
MRS. LANGDON CASKIN, Director 107 Bay St., Tampa, Fla. 


SIMMIE’S 9 4THONY AND HERO AND 


SHORT STORIES 
Every once in a while the reader is brought 
up with a round turn by some thonght, or 
phraseing that would be appropriate in the 
stateliest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


“Do you have as much trouble finding your 
cuff and collar buttons as you used to?” 

“No; I always find ’em in one place now.’ 

“Indeed !” 


“Yes, the vacuum cleaner.”—Judge. 


“T understand the composer of that wonder- 
ful piece of music walked the floor at night.” 

“Served him right,” replied Mr. Growcher. 
“That’s what I have to do when the family next 
door plays it."—Washington Star. 


Short-Story Writing 


A ps Hy athe bistery, 4-7 


and writing of 
4. 3. Berg Boos viet Ietttor Lippies cot’ Magastnc. 
"Over one hundred Hi te Courses on 


The Bome Correspondence Schoel 
Dept. 250, Springfield, Mass. ~ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Wanamaker Stores 


Represent the largest retail book business in America, with 
twe complete book stores, one in Philadelphia and one in New 
York, managed by book specialists. 


Our book stocks are as complete as unlimited buying and 
long experience can make them. New books are to be found on 
our counters on the day of publication. 


Librarians of Public, Circulating or Sunday-School Libraries 
will find our facilities the very best and prices most satisfactory. 


We issue the following catalogs, any or all of which will 
be sent upon request. 


Handy Catalog of Books and 


Magazines 
Including Combination Subscriptions, Issued November 
of Each Year 


C, 264 Pages, classified according to subject with table of contents, 
making a handy reference book for all book buyers and collectors. 


CATALOG OF 


“Rare and Finely Bound Books” 


@, 236 Pages, Including our Sixteenth Annual Importation of 
choice items such as first editions and books illustrated by great 
artists like Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and Extra 
Illustrated Books, bound by the leading London binders. 


Our Catalog of Book Bargains, Issued in the Early Spring 


Our Summer Book Catalog, Including Guide Books and Late 
Books on a Great Variety of Subjects, Issued About June Ist 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing tO advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 


Qc; with Thumb Index, $4 Sexscshare ress. 


Washington’s Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; 
The Monroe Doctrine; The Constitution of the United States; Business Forms and Laws; 
Weights and Measures; Forms and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other 
information that make it the ideal dictionary and reference book for desk, office and school. 


IT IS CALLED 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF- 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of 
Maps—1,114 Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 5} %xT1% 
inches, 134 inches thick. Made for the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar 
dictionaries i is shown in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Diction- 
ary of Foreign words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Commerce 
and Law. Dictionary of Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and phrases frequently met with in literature. Dictionary of English Christian names of 
men and women with their derivation and meaning, Dictionary of Mythological and Classical Names. Diction- 
ary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular Titles of American States and 
Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted to date by the Simplified Board. 
Statistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms for Letters—Business, Social, etc. Forms of Speeches on 
various Occasions. Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in United 
States, Declaration of Independence. Constitution of the United States. Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


NEW AND COMPLETE 
Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 1034 x 134 inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound 
in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 





During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New 
towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have been built. 
These changes have been recorded in The Universal Atlas of the World. 


, Lag MAPS—There are 128 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as it 
s today. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean- 
cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the margin 
of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 


RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections, every railroad station and post office is named. 

This work contains double page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada. Western United 
States and Canada, Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Washington. The other sl obetien 
single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail,etc. On the margin of each map is an tically 
arranged index of counties (or other minor divisions) cities and towns. A division or place may eae 
located without turning the page. The convenience of such a quick reference index will be readily appreciated. 

Another valuable feature of this work isa very complete list of the cities of the world. giving the latest 
population statistics, including the 


1910 CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An iflustrated 
chapter on the Panama Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Ball Marked 
English Period Siluerware 


This is silverware which bears the marks of Lon- 
don’s famous silversmiths in Fetter Lane and else- 
where, whose history runs back centuries. 

Reproductions of fine old British heirlooms are 
represented in the collection, including tea sets, bas- 
kets, vegetable dishes, meat platters, and candlesticks, 
many of which represent the following periods:— 
Queen Anne, Georgian, Chippendale, Adam, Paul 
Storr, Charles II, and George III. 


For bridal gifts or the furnishing of one’s own 
home it is difficult to think of anything more appro- 
priate or useful. Many leading families of the United 
States point with pride to choice specimens of silver- 
ware inherited from past generations. 


America has also been active in the silversmith’s 
craft and her artists have furnished many charming 
and beautiful designs. For people with modest taste 
the plain lines of Colonial times appeal very strongly. 

The Washington, Hamilton, and Hancock pat- 
terns are general favorites, and for artistic beauty are 
unexcelled. 


The Court of Silver Plated Ware contains many 
things that are new. What busy housewife would not 
be proud of an electric egg boiler, electric chafing dish, 
electric toaster, electric samovar or an electric perco- 


lator. 
Jewelry Store—13th and Chestnut Streets 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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It bristles with quality 
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Wonder why we go to Russia for Bristles? Well, 
just run your thumb along a Kleanwell. The bristles 
don’t prick or crack, do they? They bend. And then 
they spring back. It’s funny, but we can’t find bristles 
like that any nearer home. 
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Sold in sealed boxes by accommodating shops. 
Send 4c for Dolly’s Kleanwell—a tiny tcothbrush. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, 39 West 33rd Street, New York 
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For Every-day Use 


The “Swan Safety” excels. Will write con- 

tinually with a steady, even flow ofink, Will , . a 

not slip or blot. The pen for the a) a — mR 5 
busy man or woman. = The Ink-sight, $4.00 


“SWAN SAFETY 


Made in many different sizes 


d styles, but al 1- 
ity. THEBEST. FOUNTPEN 


The “‘ Swan Safety" is equipped with the “ ladder feed ""—prevents blotting; the “ gold-top feed "—prevents 
skipping: the “screwdown cap”’—prevents leaking. Noone pen combines so many qualities to recommend it as 


The "SWAN SAFETY.” AT ALL STATIONERS, JEWELERS, ETC. 


MABIE, TODD & COMPANY, Makers, *253°S°State st, Cniesge” 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS BERLIN SYDNEY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Ideal Servant 
In the Home 


A Thermos Carafe at $3.50 


Thermos has won its way to a place in the 
bed chamber and dining room of every care- 
fully regulated home. 

It is no longer an item of equipment only 
for the lover of out-of-doors, but its place in 
the household is established. 

Mother knows that it keeps Baby's milk 
free from germ-laden, deadly flies; keeps it so 
cold that bacteria cannot develop, and so 
clean and fresh that baby is never subject to 
the danger of infection from lukewarm, dis- 
ease-breeding milk. 

Father knows that THERMOS keeps 
grape juice or the nip of cooling beverage 
fresh and sweet and cold—as long as he 
wants it kept cold. 

Children know that there’s lots of fun in 
THERMOS—bully hot tea and coffee and 
soups—and cold lemonades and punches 
a-picnicking. 

The whole family votes for THERMOS. 

If the name Thermos is not stamped on the 
bottom it is a counterfeit. 


Ask your dealer for a new 
catalogue. 


THERMOS-ON-THAMES 


AT NORWICH, CONN. 


New York 


San Francisco Toronto 


{ 
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If you were going to buy silverware you 
would probably ask for Tiffany's or Gor- 
ham’s or 1847 Rogers Bros.’ 

If you wanted soap you would call for 
“Ivory ’’ or some other well-known brand. 

So, too, in selecting a carpet sweeper, you 
would instantly think of ** BISSELL’S.” 

For over thirty-six years we have made 
carpet sweepers exclusively, and always 
some one mechanical expert has devoted 
his entire efforts to improve our product, 
each becoming in time a carpet sweeper 
expert. 

Thus has the “ Bissell’’ constantly main- 
tained its leadership from the start, and is 
today the only universally recognized carpet 
sweeper. 


BISSELL's 


is the outcome of this experience, and in- 
sures easy running, high efficiency and 
noiselessness. 

Countless steps and much energy are 
saved by having one of our new “‘Cyco”’ 
BALL-BEARING Sweepers downstairs 
where it is most needed, and keeping your 
older machine upstairs, thus always having 
a sweeper at your immediate service. 

Sold by all progressive dealers in furni- 
ture, hardware, carpets and at housefur- 
nishing and department stores. Prices 
$2.75 to $5.75. 

Write for free booklet—** Easy, Econom- 
ical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 
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Original and une ualed, 
Wood or tin rollers. *Improved’ “ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 

Neosat on Ly Lorn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Vie ITERRANEAN, Gibralter, Algiers, 
Gone, Naples, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Java, China, Japan, Philippines and 

Hawall. Start any time, any place, either 


direction. 

UISES TO THE 
WEST INDIES AND PANAMA CANAL 

January, February and Mare 
Travelers’ €! Cheeks Good s all 1 Over ‘ine World 

Write for our Booklet e 
**Round the World $583.30"’ 

OELRICHS & CO., Gen’! Agts, 5 B’way, N.Y. 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago. Central 
Bank, St. Louis. Robert Capelle, San Fran- 
cisco. Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg. 


“WHITING PAPERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles, to meet every 
correspomdence requiremeat. They are per- 
fect in quality and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because of their 
recognized superiority 


° 


Ladies who pre- 
fer a stub for 
writing will find 
No. 9 a splen- 
did medium fine | 
pen for the pur- 
pose, and No. 
10 quite fine and par- 
ticularly smooth. Alumi- 
noid pens will improve a 
poor hand and preserve the charac- 
teristics of a good one. Thirty-one 
different points. Sold at all first-class 


ALUMINOID °@ 
TALSALOMON'S 


~ OALUMINOID 


a OALSALOMON'S 


stationery stores. 


A. L. Salomon Co. 


345 Broadway New York 


Ladies wie prefer to - a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
New York 8 Chicage Ty Beston 


CASH’S 


IMPORTED 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


Beautifully 
embroidered 

on fine fabric. 

Lovely origi- 

nal designs, _ 
distinctive, \ 

effective. Will 

not run nor 

fade— guaran- 

teed. 

Write for book of 

colored designs 

and sample. You 

also receive se- 

lected illustra- 

tions of women’s 

and children's 

wash = _ dresses. 

You can buy patterns for these 
garments anywhere—the mak- 
er’s name and pattern number 
are given. These show you how 
to use Cash's Imported Trim- 
mings most effectively. 

Send for them and see how 
lovely an inexpensive costume 
can be made. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
622 Chestnut Street 

SO. NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT 


Designs registered 
in U. S. Patent 
Office. 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Label Your Books 


If you are interested in book labels, send two 
cents in postage for our catalogue 
showing sixteen bookish designs, 


Also shown in leading stationery 
and book departments through- 
out the country. 


Book and stationery departments 
wanted to handle our proposition. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





The Twofold Pleasure 


of the 


ANGELUS 


The Pioneer 
Player-Piano 


For more than fifteen years the Angelus has been the 
pioneer in the development of the player as a means 
to enable anyone to play the piano artistically. 
Now is added another enjoyment—the listening to 
the playing of the world’s most eminent pianists 
by means of our newest invention 


Voltem Music Rolls 


which are actually personal records played specially 
for repetition with the Angelus. With the Angelus 
and Voltem Rolls 


Tina Lerner Gottfried Galston 
Ethel Leginska Rider-Possart 


and others are ever present in your home to enter- 
tain you with their masterful interpretations of the 
great composers. Thus the Angelus becomes a two- 
fold source of pleasure—an instrument that anyone 
can play with personal expression, or by which he 
or she can reproduce the playing of artists. The 
Melodant, Phrasing Lever and Diaphragm Pneu- 
matics (exclusive features of the Angelus) make 
possible these marvelous results. 

Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 

Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights 

Lindeman & Sons-Angelus Uprights 

Angelus-Piano— An upright built expressly for the Angelus 

In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano 


Any of these instruments can be played 
by hand in the usual manner 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Business Established 1877. 233 REGENT St., LONDON 
Agencies all over the world. 


Py nae 
‘ 


vi hia oe. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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PLAYERPIANO | 
iS ombines the 


Sweet-toned Piano 
and an always .< 
smooth: Tunning action 
You would be drawn 
to it in the midst of 
a hundre pianos. 


Dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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REX BEACH’S New Alaskan Novel 


THE IRON TRAIL +3 


Alaska again !—the scene of Rex Beach’s great successes—in a story more crowded 


with action and sentiment than anything he has ever done before. 
railroad builders, fights against the glaciers, and the love of an unusual heroine 


Struggles of rival 
» make 


a powerful novel, quickening the blood like glacier air. As for humor—there is a new 
vein of it in ‘‘The Iron Trail’’ as rich as the gold through Klondike’s best ore. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.35 net 


THE WAY HOME b. 


By the Author of “‘ The Inner Shrine’’—Basil King 


Published 


This new novel touches greater depths of human nature than even ‘‘ The Wild Olive”’ 


or ‘‘ The Street Called Straight.’’ 


It deals with the most important things of life, single 


life, married life and church life, and portrays the inner motives of a self-centered man, 
It is the story of the struggle between the spiritual and the material in the average man 
—a series of tense emotional situations in which a strong man who was far from being a 
hero found himself. He found too, a tower of strength in the love of the woman he had 


misunderstood. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.35 net 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


‘* Practically at the end of the book season of 1912-13 comes what we feel to be the really 
great novel of the year; a work of fiction so masterly in conception, so compelling in power, 
so dramatic in situation and so engrossing in interest that lesser writers seem to fade to 
colorless tones in comparison with the mentality of one capable of so brilliant a work of 
imagination presented in so perfect a literary setting.’’— Baltimore Sun. 


The Golden Rule 
Dollivers > 


Margaret 
Cameron 


Two incorrigible op- 
timists tried to share 
the pleasure of their 
automobile with others. Their kindness led 
them into all kinds of humorous predica- 
ments. This novel more than sustains the 
author’s reputation as an inventor of the 
most laughable of situations. 


Illustrated in Color. Post 8v0, $1.00 net 


The Romance 
of Ali By 


Eleanor 


Something new in Stuart 


fiction is this story of 
an English boy whose 
early childhood was spent in an Eastern 
harem. How, by means of his training in 
Oriental subtlety, he outwits European dip- 
lomats, makes a romance of piquant interest, 
as well as an unusual psychological study. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.25 net 


HARPER & 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Desired 
Woman wv 


Will N. 


The most rounded Harben 


story the author has 
yet done, with its con- 
trast between the simple mountain folk and 
the sophisticated existence of a city’s fast set. 
The scene is Georgia, of course, the state Mr. 
Harben has made doubly hisown. And the 
keynote is the contagiousness of goodness. 


Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.30 net 


Thirty Pieces has 
Silver 


Dramatic as a play, 
with the spiritual ap- 
peal of a poetic alle- 
gory, this telling of how a famous atheistic 
orator beheld in a vision the silver paid to 
Judas, is a modern parallel of the light 
which changed Saul, who persecuted, to 
Saint Paul the Apostle. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents net; Leather. $1.00 net 


Clarence B. 
Kelland 


BROTHERS 








